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| Chewing Gum helps keep 
folks [yell and Happy 
J 












University Research — Basis of our Statements. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 









Enjoyed daily, chewing gu jomotes mouth health and is 


the chewing exercise supplies a much needed, beneficial exer- 
cise. It stimulates the flow of saliva which keeps your mouth 
healthfully moist, cleanses your teeth and leaves a cool, clean 
taste. Four factors to help you have Good Teeth are (1) Right 
Food (2) Clean Teeth (3) Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of 
Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, a time and place for chewing 
gum. Adopt the chewing gum exercise for mouth health. 























BUCRBALL 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1938 
June 27 to August 5 


A Summer School of Distinction 


@ Excellent faculty—Many outside lecturers— 
Unusual recreational facilities. 


S Graduate and undergraduate courses—Train- 
ing for academic and commercial teachers— 
Administrators and Supervisors. 


S Guidance Teachers and counselors—Demon- 
stration School for practice teaching. 


SCHOOL FOR P. T. A. WORKERS 
under direction of 


Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Frank G. Davis, Director, Lewisburg, Pa. 














| CLARK-OTIS-HATTON-SCHORLING 


MODERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
New Edition 


(1) understanding of Concepts 





(2) mastery of Skills 
(3) problem Solving 


Careful developments, abundant meaningful 
practice, and a systematic program of problem 
solving place the emphasis on the understand- 
ing and use of arithmetic. Skills are maintained 
by scientifically distributed practice. A com- 
plete testing program provides frequent check- 
up on achievement. Topics have been reallocated 
in accord with recent research findings. 


| WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers - on - Hudson, New York 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 


| 
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tant to a lovely, winning smile. 





—— and principals realize that 
the future habits of today’s young- 
sters are moulded right in the primary 
grades of our schools. And in many 
schools all over the country, in regular 
classroom drills, young Americans are 
being taught the importance of gum 
massage to sound teeth and healthy gums. 

Gum massage is a simple lesson, eas- 
ily explained. Today’s soft foods rob 
our gums of exercise, deny them the 
natural stimulation they need for 
healthy firmness. They tend to become 
weak and tender—and often they flash 
that warning signal, a tinge of “pink” 
on your tooth brush. 


“Sounder teeth 
and firmer gums mean 
better classroom work 
and attendance 
— that’s why we stress 
gum massage” 





Parents often learn about gum massage 
from their children. They learn, too, that 
firm gums and sparkling teeth are impor- 


Today’s creamy foods, as 
this young man knows, de- 
prive the gums of hard 
work and exercise they 
need for health. 





Pitas 





Some day she’ll thank her 
teacher for starting her on 
the road to sound, healthy 
teeth and strong, firm gums. 


Modern gums, because of modern 
foods, need extra care—the stimulating 
help of massage. Its technique, as 
taught in many schools, is simple. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of 
the jaw to represent the tooth brush 
and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. And, as teachers ex- 








Right in the classroom the men and women of 
tomorrow are learning how to help protect their 
sparkling smile for the years to come—they are 
being taught that care of the gums is as important 
as care of the teeth, 


Modern Teachers Urge Classroom 
Drills in Gum Massage As An 
Aid Towards Sounder Teeth and 
Healthier Gums. 





plain, circulation is quickened in the 
gums—lazy gums respond to this exer- 
cise with a new, healthier firmness. 

As an aid in gum massage, many 
dentists will tell you that Ipana Tooth 
Paste is particularly helpful. They rec- 
ommend Ipana because it is especially 
designed not only to keep teeth spar- 
klingly bright but, with massage, to 
help keep gums firmer, healthier. 

Try Ipana yourself. Each time you 
brush your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. You'll discover 
a bright, new lustre to your teeth—your 
gums will feel better, look better—your 
smile will be winning, attractive. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York «¢ Established 1887 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 





a UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado _ 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. P) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
| Summer Recreation Bulletin 
| Field Courses in Geology and Biology 














Graduate School Bulletin 


Name 
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UNIVERSITY of | 
PITTSBURGH 


1938 Summer Sessions 


An extensive program of courses 
in the liberal arts, engineering, | 
business administration, and educa- 
tion is offered for undergraduate 
and graduate students and is ar- 
ranged in successive sessions of 
two, four, six, and eight weeks 
from June 6 to August 26. | 


For Bulletins and Informa- 
tion, Address The Director 
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BEGINNING JUNE 27 
CLOSING AUGUST 5S 























Teachers requir- 
ing credits for pur- 
pose of certifica- 
tion orwhoarecan 
didates fordegrees \ 

will find the pro- 

gram of courses in Temple Uni- 
versity Summer Sessions ideally 
adapted to their needs. Send 
for complete catalog and des- 
criptive folder containing rec- 
reational interests. All classes 
commence June 27th and close 
August 5th. 


Address office of the Registrar— 
Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 


TEMPLE 
Univers ity 


PENNA. ll 








PHILADELPHIA 


EUROPE $298 


to $785 3d, Tourist, or Cabin Class. 
Highly Ie corn lee all-expense trips to 
England, France, Italy, Salzburg, Vienna, 
Riviera, Alps, Germany, Holland. Send for 
new Booklet Y. 


IETROPOLITA 














TRAVEL 
SERVICE 














Peaceful Centon assures you of a summer 
vacation in a land of security, joy and 
contentment. 

Stark mediaeval castles and turreted city 
walls are picturesque memorials to her am- 
bitious national youth, while in her mellowed 
maturity of today Sweden points the way to 
a sensible solution of modern problems. 

To this tranquil scene of rolling hills and 
birch-fringed lakes, beautiful cities and 
flower-covered chateaux, Sweden adds the 
bewitching glory of her Sunlit Nights. 

Make Sweden your gateway to the 
Scandinavian wonderlands and the fasci- 
nating Baltic region. 

Be sure of a perfect summer—book early. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish liners in eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights’ 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 


vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention a eon yg 








Unique STUDY TOUR 


Field Course of Pennsylvania State College 
for Privileged Group of 18 Next Summer 


ACTUALLY to visit Vienna classes of FRANZ 
cl world-leader in Child Art—observe others 
's of famed schools in England, sin meaanl 
France, Germany, Austria! Meet eminent Europ 

ans—have wonderful summer—get ae ecodital 
Faculty acca Mrs. Blanche Lu Seven 
weeks via S. S. Scythia =e AGiitanie. 4 third class, 
$6 See kountae class, $78 Other college Study- 


tours: architecture, Sassice: politics, literature, 
languages, etc. For illustrated folders, WRITE 
to Box J-22 

ca B R UNIVERSITY U 


EL 


NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Translation: 


For detailed information, write 


Home Office 


Simple Mathematics 
52=2x26 


Our Teacher’s Income Protection Policy will pay you an income up 
to 52 weeks for disability due to illness or accident. 

The average teacher’s income protection policy will pay you an 
income up to 26 weeks for disability due to illness or accident. 


52 weeks are exactly twice as long as 26 weeks. 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY CO. 
(A Legal Reserve Co.) 












Lancaster, Pa. 
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The Barrows-Parker Geography Series 


THE NATURAL WAY TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY 


All the experiences of a real excursion or journey are duplicated in the learning 


experiences provided in this series. 


1. Examination of pictures and maps. 


2. Questions and discussion. 


3. Reading to extend knowledge. 


4. Discussion of what has been read and seen. 


5. Summarization. 


ae oe ro, ee ee 


45 East Seventeenth Street 


UA OB Tt se 


COMPAN Y 
New York, New York 


February, 1938 














We have long recognized the desirability of setting up a practical and economical plan of European travel for those teachers 
who appreciate the advantages of traveling in the Old World with persons of similar tastes and interests... visiting Europe under 


the most pleasant and comfortable conditions possible...and obtaining advantages and lower costs through coordination. 


This 


summer, through the good offices of our official travel agents, Thos. Cook & Sons—Wagons-Lits, Inc. we now present such a 
plan, and | take pleasure in drawing your special attention to the many interesting trips outlined below. 


SPECIMEN ROUTES OF TRAVEL 
43 Days visiting Paris, London, Shakespeare Coun- 


try, English Lake District, Edinburgh, 
British Empire Exhibition, Dublin, Killarney, Glengariff, Bel- 


fast. 

76 Da Ss visiting London, Brussels, Antwerp, Am- 
VY sterdam, The Hague, Cologne, Weisbaden, 

Heidelberg, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Salzburg, Munich, Inns- 

bruck, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Pisa, Genoa, Milan, 


Lucerne, Interlaken, Paris. 

54 Da Ss visiting Edinburgh, British Empire Exhi- 
VY bition, Shakespeare Country, London, Am- 

sterdam, The Hague, Brussels, Paris, Chateau Country, Nor- 

mandy and Brittany. 


62 Da Ss visiting Paris, Riviera, Rapello, Rome, 
VY Naples, Capri, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
Italian Lakes, Lucerne, Grand Alpine Tour, Heidelberg, Co- 


logne, Amsterdam, London. 


Many other plans are being prepared and will be available 
by the time you read this! 


W.F.E.A. TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc., 


UEL W. LAMKIN, Secretary-General 


FREQUENT SAILINGS 
Departure dates are planned to leave as early as June 8th 
and until July 27th, with return arrivals in New York or 
Montreal from August 3d until September 15th. Popular de- 
peru will be the 


Ly ae une 22d *EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 
*EMPRESS OF BRITAIN July ist 
June 25th WASHINGTON ...June 29th 

AQUITANIA ....... July 2d MANHATTAN ..... July 13th 
QUEEN MARY June 22d CALIFORNIA ..... July 6th 
NORMANDIE ...... June 15th TUSCANIA .... é 
oo) ae July 3 *ANTONIA . 
PENNLAND ........ June 25th *ASCANIA .. 
NORMANDIE ..... June 29th *AUSONIA 

(*—from Canada) | er 


STEAMSHIP ACCOMMODATIONS 
It is our experience that most teachers prefer tourist class 
for their Trans-Atlantic crossing as providing very generous 
comfort and convenience at comparatively moderate expense. 
Adequate arrangements are now assured on the popular sail- 
ings indicated and on other dates and vessels. For those who 
prefer to economize on their Trans-Atlantic crossing in order 
to have more time and money to spend in Europe, desirable 
accommodation has been selected in comfortable and modern 
Third class and this method of transportation is recommended 
to those with limited budgets. 
ANTICIPATED COSTS 
Sample inclusive fares from New York or Montreal for the 
complete tour and return, including steamship ce 
50. 


GS DAE cctv cccccevecnstoccntinaeboncpeaese 0 

ST ee cere pee aerate 1031.50 
Wee PEPMNII oi5 0:0. 4 bo 0 atch Sip ecatse oes wees eclcielne nen 495.00 
Ce We sree beers sous ee ee eeecnberua sien 710.00 


N.E.A. Bldg., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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An Approach to a Working Philosophy 
of Education for Pennsylvania 


LESTER K. ADE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


A Philosophy Implies Unity 

UR teachers in Pennsylvania need a guiding philos- 
O ophy which seeks to interpret the universe as a whole 
on the principle of unity. A working philosophy of edu- 
cation ought to determine man’s destiny and his relation 
and adjustment to our cosmic system. On account of its 
vast comprehensiveness, the attempt to formulate such a 
philosophy of education may seem almost presumptuous, 
and yet, while it is difficult to formulate such a philosophy, 
it is perhaps equally difficult to get along without it. 

We have one great advantage in our approach to a 
working philosophy of education for Pennsylvania. We 
stand on the shoulders of profound philos- 
ophers of many past centuries. We are 
free to select their best thoughts, subject 
to our powers of comprehension, and add 
to this the experience and ripened wisdom 
of great schoolmasters who have wrought 
diligently in the schools. With these re- 
sources at our command and with our own 
experience as a factor, we have not only 
a right, but an obligation to philosophize, 
to make the best use of our own powers 
in the effort to size up the whole problem 
of education. 

A philosophy of education should be 
broad enough to comprehend all the prin- 
cipal influences and activities that operate 
in bringing oncoming generations to the 
fullness of their powers. Some have set 





build a philosophy for themselves, rather than for anyone, 
however elevated or eminent, to attempt to state what 
should be their philosophy of education. A philosophy is 
valuable only to the extent it is used; and it can be used 
only as far as any given individual can understand and 
interpret it in terms of his own daily educational practice. 
What is practical for one person or group of persons may 
not be so with another. It necessarily follows also, that 
what is a workable philosophy for one state may not func- 
tion equally well in another. 

A philosophy of education must evolve from the folks 
who are to practice it. This is the truly democratic ap- 
proach. A formal philosophy, finally con- 
ceived and accepted, is either authoritarian 
or so abstract as to make no real difference 
in the actual educational practices of any- 
one. Such artificial formulations may even 
produce a negative influence by being used 
merely to justify practices which are really 
opposed to each other. They neither stir 
nor challenge; but serve as a license for 
many to go on doing as they have already 
been doing. In such a formalized phil- 
osophy the gap between the accepted 
theory and habitual practice is so wide 
that little in the way of specific sug- 
gestion is found in it. 





Philosophy As an Active Principle of Life 
Hence the best philosophies are those 





the social aims as dominant; others, in- 
dividualism. But the true aim must be 
large enough to comprehend both of these 
and wise enough to write them into a unity; that is, a com- 
plete harmony between the individual and the social whole. 


Educational Philosophy a Part of Democracy 


In our approach to these guiding principles for Pennsyl- 
vania, let us make clear the fact that there is a democratic 
philosophy of education. John Dewey was among the first 
to make this apparent. His “Democracy and Education” 
which appeared more than twenty years ago was an attempt 
to point out such a philosophy. Doctor Dewey’s modern 
dlassic in education was followed by applications of his 
philosophy to practical school situations. Out of it have 
gtown the project movement, the child-centered concept, 
the creative emphasis in education, and more recently, the 
society-centered idea and the principle of integration. 
_Perhaps we might reduce it essentially to three basic prin- 
dples. First, education is a process of living and experienc- 
ing, in the course of which the individual is being remade. 
Second, the democratic philosophy of education suggests the 
freeing of creative capacity toward social ends. And third, 
all education is the socializing of experience. 

As a guiding principle in our efforts to formulate a 
philosophy, I would strongly emphasize the importance of 
helping or stimulating each individual and each group to 


——___ 
* Address at annual convention, PSEA, December 28, 1937. 
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which individuals or groups build for 
themselves in the light of actual condi- 
tions of society and of the nature of the 
ones developing them. These philosophies comprise an 
effort to evaluate data for educational improvement, in ad- 
ministration, instruction, and community relations. Our 
part, therefore, is not to hand out over-simplified definitions 
of education as it should be in an achieved democracy, but 
to aid, guide, and stimulate our educational workers in 
seeing how the forces of society are already educating— 
sometimes mis-educating—our children. 

Certain challenging questions may be raised in contem- 
plating an approach to a working philosophy of education 
for Pennsylvania: 

a. What educational philosophy underlies the increased 
attendance age in Pennsylvania? 

b. What type of vocational education is implied? 

c. Shall it be narrow trade preparation as before, or shall 
it be redirected toward social efficiency and adaptability ? 

d. What educational policy shall prevail regarding the mu- 
tual bearing of work and leisure? 

e. Do the conditions of life suggest that our work life and 
our leisure life shall continue to be mutually exclusive 
and compensatory ? 

f. Shall our philosophy of work be that it is inevitably a 
sort of drudgery, and shall our philosophy of leisure be 
that this is a sort of compensation for work regarded as 
intrinsically unsatisfying ? 
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g. What is the relation of the individual to the standards 
and patterns represented ? 

h. Shall the young be taught to conform to our adult ways, 
or shall they be taught to criticize? . 

i. How shall we deal with controversial issues? 

These are examples of the problems that confront our 
teachers today. Shall we leave teachers to their own devices 
Or resources in arriving at constructive procedures and plans 
in dealing with them, or is there here a real challenge for 
us to cooperate in developing some common purposes and 
practices, justified by a sound social philosophy of educa- 
tion? There are different ways of thinking about these 
questions and problems. 

The statements which follow are offered merely as sug- 
gestions whereby all individuals and groups may be aided 
and encouraged in formulating their own guiding prin- 
ciples for the development of a social philosophy of edu- 
cation. Any approach to an educational philosophy for 
Pennsylvania must recognize such essential aspects of our 
program as— 

I The State’s Responsibility to provide Free Education 

II The Function of Education 

III The Function of the School 

IV The Curriculum 

V_ The Nature of Learning 
VI The Role of the Teacher 


The State’s Responsibility To Provide Public Education 


Education of both youth and adulthood is one of democ- 
racy’s chief functions. The public school system is the chief 
agent of the democratic state to perpetuate and continually 
improve itself. Hence, the State must assume full respon- 
sibility for providing a suitable educational opportunity 
for all. 

Moreover, our educational philosophy must be consistent 
with the political philosophy underlying American democ- 
racy. The State must not only jealously endeavor to pre- 
serve and pass on unimpaired the rich heritage of the 
human race, but also, whenever possible, to improve it. 

The educational philosophy of a state involves the for- 
mulation and establishment of provisions whereby each 
individual may be offered the opportunity for continuous 
all-round development from childhood to old age, accord- 
ing to his capacity, and without regard to race, sex, politics, 
religion, or residence. This should enable him to attain 
the most efficient living as an individual and as a con- 
tributing member of a progressive society. Such offering 
should be limited by the principle of diminishing returns, 
the point at which society would be the loser by extending 
further opportunities to the individual. 

The State should select, and then adequately support the 
proper agencies and instrumentalities to fulfill these pri- 
mary obligations. Since the public school has been created 
as the special agency to fulfill the educational function, it 
should be properly housed, manned, and supported. In 
order to assure good teaching, the teachers must be properly 
educated, selected, compensated, and reasonably protected 
in tenure and in security after retirement. 

The increasing complexity of the social and industrial 
order largely determines the upper age limit of school at- 
tendance. This age is rising, due to the persistent demand 
for more highly educated youth, and to the lack of employ- 
ment opportunities for the younger youth. 


The Function of Education 


It is the function of education to develop wholesome, 
balanced, integrated personalities, well-adjusted in the social 
life of today. The educative process is not confined to 
schooling, but it is continuous throughout life. All of 
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living is educative, its value depending upon the direction 
it takes. Society itself must assume the responsibility for 
the proper direction of this process through its various 
forces: home, school, church, playgrounds, cinema, radio, 
advertising, and the like. 

We may say that the school is an agency for the best 
development of children in harmony with the needs of 
society; or it seeks to combine the child’s best welfare with 
the welfare of the social order in which he grows up. 
Education has been described as a process of adjustment to 
environment. Such it certainly is in the child’s early stages. 
The world knows what it wants with the child and knows 
how to get it. It thinks and acts on that principle. It is 
often very positive and dogmatic. Society has a great ad- 
vantage over the child. It is a well-organized world. It 
has crystallized into habits and laws and institutions. All 
the processes of life are well settled and determined. The 
laws and habits of social life are almost as rigid as those 
of physical nature. 

The educated person also changes the environment, 
adjusting it to himself. Accordingly, education may be 
viewed as the development of self due to the process of 
interaction which takes place between the individual and 
his inherited tendencies, on the one hand, and his environ- 
ment, physical and social, on the other. This process begins 
at birth and continues throughout life. The educational 
process must recognize both the heredity of the individual 
and the influence of the total environment in which he lives. 


The Function of the School 


The school is one of the many agencies of a democratic 
society seeking to provide the desirable experiences for its 
immature members. As an agency of a democratic society, 
the school guards and cherishes the wisdom of the past and 
promotes a wholesome attitude to all change by liberating 
minds through free inquiry. The school can help clarify 
the various controversial issues of the day by free discus- 
sion and collective thinking. 

The school has been created by society to carry out the 
specialized functions of education. The educational func- 
tions it is expected to fulfill are numerous and important. 
The purpose of education may be viewed as the develop- 
ment of individual excellence for social usefulness. The 
education of the learner should result in the greatest good 
both to himself and to society. These two aspects should 
not be considered mutually exclusive, and so neither should 
be fulfilled at the expense of the other. 

The school is expected to prepare and implement all 
children to take as effective parts as possible in the social 
order. This involves effective membership in the family, 
the community, the State, the Nation, and the world, a 
well as in various constructive organizations within these 
units of society. Better members of a better society may 
well be the aim. In a democracy, this will mean giving 
the child “a running social start” in democratic ways of 
living and thinking. 

The school program should not merely represent the 
usual practices of real life, but should also attempt to 
stimulate cravings for better practices. In each new-born 
babe society is given the opportunity of a fresh start. By 
discriminative selection in the transmission of the best of 
the social heritage the school may provide a means for cof- 
tinuous social regeneration and reinvigoration. The group 
tends to be conservative; and so to assure progress the 
individual must represent the continuous regeneration 0! 
society. 

The school should provide opportunities and guidance in 
the development of interests and skills for the greatest per 
sonal and social satisfaction of all concerned. Education 
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for utility should not be conceived as antithetical to educa- 
tion for culture; rather the two should be closely integrated. 
This can be done only where these special skills and abilities 
are learned in their relation to such social goals as attitudes, 
appreciations, motives, tastes, and other social ideals. 

A few of our modern schools are just beginning to open 
their eyes to the changed situation of contemporary society, 
and to realize what a big job it is to readjust the old con- 
servative school system to this modern and remodeled 
world; for, after all, it is the business of the school to ad- 
just the children to their environment—that it, to the world 
as it now presents itself, the twentieth-century world. And 
the school is becoming more life-like, more vital. It begins 
to take on the energy of life processes. But there is still a 
wide gap between school and life. 


The Curriculum 


The curriculum finds its source in the best of the social 
heritage and in the cultures of the present. It is organized 
as a program of activities and studies adjusted to the needs 
and interests of the learners on the various levels of 
schooling. 

The curriculum represents the “course” through which 
the learner meets the experiences necessary for his optimum 
development and growth. The curriculum should consist 
of a course of living experiences. Necessarily those must be 
selected experiences, and for economy of learning they 
must be closely coordinated. 

Three factors in relation to the learner will determine 
the nature of the curriculum; namely, his needs, his in- 
terests, and his abilities. The needs of the learner grow 
partly out of the past, in that he must know the meaning 
and use of our social heritage; partly out of the present, 
in that he must learn to deal with current living problems 
and situations ; and partly in the probable future, in that he 
must learn to meet arising situations. 

The curriculum should provide knowledge and practice in 
meaningful experiences to meet these needs. Among them 
will be experiences relating to the following: 

Health and freedom from accident 

Emotional balance and mental stability 

Worthy use of leisure time 

Affection of friends 

Congenial family life 

Good citizenship in a democracy 

Vocational fitness 

Esthetic appreciation 

Freedom in discovering and believing verifiable truth 

Religious freedom and moral responsibility 

The curriculum must be so graded and paced as to 
present the knowledge and experiences to accord with the 
abilities and maturity of the learner. The grading of the 
curriculum should be so done as to prepare the learner 
for the next level by having him live to the fullest on the 
present level. It should be so organized as to challenge 
the interests of learners. Individual, cultural, racial, resi- 
dential, and occupational differences and interests among the 
learners must be recognized. 

In our time the old, fixed order of the world has suffered 
a severe jolt—almost an earthquake shock. Sweeping 
changes have been coming on apace. In many respects 
society itself, in its whole structure, is in a swift transition. 

This modern speed mania for change has brought about 
a curious anachronism. The schools belong to the slow- 
moving past, whereas the boys and girls are adjusting them- 
selves to the swift-moving, changing present. The school, 
which is a conservative institution, has not been able to 
keep up with these rapid shifts. But great changes have 
taken place also in the schools, and some teachers think 
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they are very progressive. Yet the actual changes in school 
are slow compared with the leaps and bounds of progress 
just outside the school walls. 

The schools, therefore, are under the compulsion of re- 
organizing their subject matter on the present life basis. 
The sooner the school captures this life energy, so power- 
ful in the active world, and turns its full force into the 
regular channels of school study, the sooner it will solve 
the main problem of the curriculum. 

Continual revision and re-shaping of the curriculum will 
be necessary to meet the ever-changing needs of a con- 
temporary world. However, this curriculum revision in 
our elementary and secondary schools will be instrumental 
in creating effective citizenship for a democracy only to 
the extent to which it 

1. Gives each individual a more conspicuous part in 
determining the quantity, kind, and quality of his education; 

2. Permits him to come to grips with life’s problems; 

3. Enables him to make mistakes and helps him to 
profit from them; and ~ 

4. Encourages him to gain his satisfactions from his 
achievements rather than from extraneous rewards for his 
efforts. 


The Nature of Learning 


Learning is the active process of the individual in which 
he, by thinking and feeling as well as by doing, acquires 
certain knowledges, skills, appreciations, attitudes, and 
ideals. Many activities may enter into the process: the 
solving of problems; carrying out of projects; participating 
in a discussion; listening to the presentation of facts, 
theories, or opinions; observation; reading for enjoyment 
as well as for information; and the practice of techniques. 
All learning activities find their motive in the needs and 
interests growing out of the experiences of learners. 

The process of education continues throughout life. 
Consequently, the provisions for learning in the school 
should be such as to be highly effective not only during the 
period of schooling, but also throughout life by establish- 
ing longings and techniques for continued learning. 

Learning is an active and dynamic process, not a passive 
or static one. The learner should be confronted with 
actual life problems and situations, so that he may learn to 
do by satisfactory doing and to think by reflecting thinking. 
Learning is both motivated and vitalized if the learner 
identifies himself actively with the situation. Since new 
problems, forces and situations constantly arise, methods 
and purposes of learning should be ever-changing to meet 
them. 

The educational process must be both child-centered and 
society-centered. It involves the inter-relationship of the 
learner and society. The process of learning itself is in- 
dividual, but its environing conditions are largely socially 
determined and its consequences of social significance. Its 
aim is the development of wholesome and well-integrated 
individuals living to create a progressively improving social 
order. 


The Role of the Teacher 


It is the duty of the teacher, because of his experience, 
insight, and sympathetic understanding of people, to stimu- 
late and guide the pupils toward desirable experiences and 
toward an open-minded evaluation of these experiences. 
As such, he sets the stage for efficient learning, guides the 
learning activity, and stimulates the learner by what he 
says, thinks, feels, and does. 

We all admire an animated, dynamic, forceful classroom 
teacher. I do not mean a dramatic one, necessarily. Rather 
do I mean a teacher who is so thoroughly master of the 
field in which he is working, that he can discard all books 
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or references during the teaching period and can elucidate, 
enrich, adapt, and organize the material in hand from his 
own rich source of information. If, furthermore, the ac- 
tivity has become decidedly a part of himself, and his in- 
terest is centered in the learner, a truly human interest, 
we think of that person as very much an ideal teacher. 

George Herbert Palmer, in his choice treatise on “The 
Ideal Teacher” said “It is for the body of teachers to strive 
earnestly to do their part to achieve both these ends—to 
increase the social service of their teaching, and to perfect 
their joy in the work. This is what we mean when we say 
that we should make of teaching both a profession and a 
fine art. Teaching will be a profession when we have 
learned the need of thorough scholarly equipment, and 
singleminded devotion to our daily and hourly duties in the 
school-room, under the guidance of those larger ideals 
which the world has set up for the protection of its 
cherished values. Teaching will be a fine art when 
the situations of schoolroom life are made to call for the 
best in teacher and pupil. In such a soil of noble motiva- 
tion the highest powers of human beings thrive. . . . It 
will always be a goal which we constantly approach but 
never reach, its approximation whetting our hunger after 
perfection, and giving us the satisfaction of a thousand 
victorious adjustments in every school day.” 

There are many angles to this reconstruction of educa- 
tion on the democratic principle. The implications this 
change has for teaching and the teacher are permanent. 
It matters not whether we think of education as society- 
centered, child-centered, as creative, as socialized, or as 
integrated experience, the teacher and what he does consti- 
tute the primary influences in the school experience of de- 
veloping youth. In a democracy, our greatest concern is 
the welfare of the individuai and the group. To realize 
these human values in the lives of all, may be regarded as 
one of the basic principles or objectives in modern edu- 
cation. 

Only the teacher having a philosophy sufficiently com- 
prehensive and dynamic will be able to function in the 
school of tomorrow. Our school of today is rapidly head- 
ing toward the goals for tomorrow, and everyone of us in 
the profession should continue to enrich himself with the 
outlook upon life and education to equip himself adequately 
for the teaching which will make learning truly vital in 
the experience of our youth. 

If one is invigorated intellectually and is able to map 
out a fresh course of educational procedure, then one has 
become a legitimate beneficiary of the philosophic life of 
the scholar. Every American teacher is invited to cultivate 
the spiritual glow that attends the practice of philosophiz- 
ing. 

Teachers who are assumed to be leaders ought to be free 
from provincialism, partisanship, and to have a world-wide 
outlook, broad sympathies; to have their hearts set on the 
Truth that makes men free; to see life in its gigantic setting 
of eternity, and through this vision to have their deepest 
spiritual energies called into action. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the profession of teaching is facing today 
its greatest opportunity. But its greatest opportunity is 
also its greatest challenge. We are called upon as teachers 
really to professionalize teaching. “Teachers can do more 
than either conquerors or statesmen,” says H. G. Wells, 
“they can create a new social vision and liberate the latent 
powers of mankind.” They can become competent, far-see- 
ing guides to help humanity realize its potential divinity. A 
genuine profession of teaching will come to fruition and 
command public confidence, if we once scientize the school 
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procedures, and individually resolve to fit ourselves to ac. 
complish well a work which none but those thoroughly 
qualified can do. 

What are the ways by which the function of education 
in all its branches and phases—selection of material for the 
curriculum, techniques of instruction and administration of 
schools—can be conducted with systematic increase of in. 
telligent control and understanding? What are the m. 
terials upon which we should draw in order that edua. 
tional activities may become in a less degree products of 
routine, tradition, accident and transitory accidental in. 
fluences? From what sources shall we draw so that there 
shall be steady and cumulative growth of intelligent, com 
municable insight and power of direction ? 

May I again emphasize the point I stressed at the be 
ginning; namely, we do not want our philosophies formu. 
lated for us. We desire to be guided, to be enlightened, 
to be stimulated by the thinking of great men of the past 
and present. But we do desire to state our own philos. 
ophies. We shall have to think along with the frontier 
thinkers of our day as well as try to understand the basic 
thinking of the past. We shall not hesitate critically to 
evaluate new theories before we accept their conclusions. 

If we ask, what is a democratic philosophy of education, 

the answer may be given briefly in terms of these basic 
principles. Education is living, experiencing—not the 
passive absorption of academic materials to be used at some 
distant future time. Education is the freeing of creative 
capacity for social ends—not regimentation or a conform. 
ing to fixed social patterns. 
_ If I were asked to name the one supreme office of edu- 
cation, I would answer, to paraphrase Emerson, the office 
of education is to help a man to stand upon his own feet, 
to think with his own mind, to see with his own eyes, 
and to hear with his own ears. Education is not knowing, 
for knowing is having. Education is in being and doing 
rather than in possessing and knowing. Education is the 
possession of the power to weigh, to judge, to appraise, to 
reason, and to choose. Education is the art of preparing 
another to make the choices of life, great and small, upon 
the basis of insight, reason, and judgment. 

It is worth much to discover that the great concepts of 
world order as revealed in the constitution of moder 
society and in the laws which control the physical universe, 
can be demonstrated in big object-lessons already set up 
and in operation in the world around us. The main object 
of education is the mastery, through the processes of teach- 
ing and study, of this world environment for the better- 
ment of man’s condition of living. 

When we realize that strong religious and ethical ideas 
—such as justice, altruism, and religious reverence—are 
already embodied and powerfully active in the forms and 
institutions of our present social order, we find that we 
are dealing with a social philosophy of education that is 
broz<] enough to encompass all men’s interests and relations 
to the world and to Divine Providence. These very ideas 
have their concrete embodiment in the lessons of history 
and literature and in our present social order. 

Nothing short of a broad working philosophy of educe- 
tion can bring about this essential relation and adjustment 
of our teachers to our cosmic system. Such a philosophy, 
if it is to give us a comprehensive grasp of our problem, 
must be based on a profound scholarship in the studies of 
man, society, nature, reality, and destiny. 


Lifetime earnings of a college graduate average $72,000 
more than those of a high-school graduate and $96,000 
more than a grade school graduate, according to the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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Financing Public Education 


GEORGE H. EARLE, Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Many years ago the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania committed itself to a 
program of assistance to the public 
schools of this State, basing it on the 
principle that all children over six years 
of age should be trained and enlight- 
ened in an efficient system of free 
schools. The principle was right then 
and is right now. It is right locally 
and nationally, for the level of any so- 
ciety is its level of education. 

Financially speaking, however, we 
Grorck H. EARLE jaye never had and never will have 
free schools—someone must pay the bill. Certainly the 
local community must pay its share. This it does by taxa- 
tion almost exclusively placed on real estate. Then the 
State adds its subsidies, tax money secured from sources 
other than real estate. At present, the average maintenance 
cost of schools is allocated in this way—about 20 per cent 
to the State and 80 per cent to the community. This is an 
obvious inequality which the real estate and home owner 
rightfully resents. ; 

At the last election the income tax amendment, to which 
my Administration was pledged to relieve such a condition, 
failed to win at the polls. Therefore, for the time being 
this unjust system must continue, because selfish interests 
misled the people into believing the income tax amendment 
was an added tax, when it actually would have permitted a 
simple shifting of the burden of taxation to those better able 
to pay it. 

Had it been passed, distressed school districts could come 
to the state for aid and obtain that aid. Perhaps the next 
governor may lead a fight to have this just and more flexible 
method written into the laws of the state. I hope so. I 
promise you I shall ask him. The public school system of 
Pennsylvania should be economically, but adequately 
financed and the tax system should be fair and equitable. 

In some Utopia there would be a flawless system of edu- 
cation, where the scholarly-minded would find the perfect 
curricula and libraries and manuscripts; where the scien- 
tifically-minded boy or girl would secure the exact type of 
education he needs; where the mechanically-minded could 
have for his experiments the machinery of the ages; where 
the artisan-minded could be prepared adequately for his 
calling in life. 

We never will find that Utopia. But it is a horizon to- 
watds which all educators may look; just as a perfect taxa- 
tion program is the goal which all governmental heads hope 
some day to attain. There is no such thing as painless taxes. 
Our people must pay for what they get. It is our duty to 
see that they get what they pay for—and in that, democratic 
government and education must stand side by side. 
ate parallel systems, with fundamentally similar objectives. 

Democracy can be no more successful than the educational 
system which nourishes it. Before people can intelligently 
tule, they must know. A broken-down school system is the 
surest step to anarchy. Fortunately for this state, school 
standards and equipment have maintained steady progress. 

This administration has enacted 141 laws pertaining to 
schools. To Dr. Ade and his staff and you men and women 
here, they offer a challenge to your wisdom and cooperation. 
They were intended to strengthen the school system of 
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Pennsylvania, to modernize it; to keep it the finest in the 
nation. 

I take pride in these laws, some of them major contribu- 
tions to our social system—teachers tenure, increase of 
teachers’ minimums in fourth-class districts; extensions of 
health examinations, and substantial increases in subsidies. 
They should mean much for the added protection of our 
2,000,000 children, our teachers, our school heads. Some 
of these laws are many years overdue. To let our schools 
lag is to me a dangerous and false philosophy. 

It has always been a difficult question to decide how much 
of the responsibility of government aid rests with the lo- 
cality and the state. The share of cost borne by the local 
districts throughout the nation ranges from seven per cent 
to ninety-seven per cent. 

The Roosevelt Administration has by its works program 
made possible the erection of a great number of schools. 
This,—an innovation in government,—materially assisted 
localities in keeping up the standards of equipment, or im- 
proving them. 

I believe that the actual direction and operation of 
school programs should be kept sufficiently close to the 
people that they may hold a keen interest in the welfare and 
advancement of their children. The state’s primary func- 
tion is to set up and maintain standards of education, and 
furnish the needed coordination and supervision to hold the 
system reasonably intact. Too much reliance on state grants 
for public education, whether provided from general tax, 
income tax or property tax, exposes the schools to the vicissi- 
tudes of economic conditions. 

It is a truism that the progress of our nation may be 
measured by the development of our schools. Accordingly 
one of the essentials of our society is to consider how much 
of our income we should invest in them. What amount is 
necessary to maintain a level sufficient to support ourselves 
and our democracy? 

Whatever the cost, education should be financed suff- 
ciently to guarantee its continuous service, security, and 
safety. The amount may vary from year to year, but I be- 
lieve tax money expended for the education of the children, 
youth, and adults of the Commonwealth is well spent. Cer- 
tainly, while I am Governor, the state will pay a commen- 
surate share. 

The problem of maintaining our school system through 
the dark days of our financial distress was not simple. I 
am proud to be able to say that this Administration did not 
shirk its responsibility. 

When I took the oath of office I found that the appropria- 
tions to our schools were so inadequate that by the end of 
the fiscal year on May 31, a little over four months after I 
became Governor, the accumulated deficit for State educa- 
tional subsidies was $4,891,000. ‘This had come about first, 
because educational subsidies were never high enough 
$53,000,000 was the maximum ever allocated under previous 
Administrations—and second, because these subsidies were 
never properly increased to care for normal expansion of 
the school system. Under this Administration we have paid 
off that $4,891,000 educational deficit. For the first two 
years of the Administration we provided $82,751,000 for 
school subsidies, and for the last two we have increased this 
to $83,903,000. This means that we have provided for 
our schools, over the four years of my Administration, a 
total of $171,545,000. 

We have relief; we have welfare and health institutions; 
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we have many responsibilities to the people of the state, 
many of them normal and others brought about by the recent 
economic disaster. All these we shall try to meet. But of 
this you may be certain—that the schools of Pennsylvania 
will get every cent of aid we can give them. 

And it is my fond hope that there never again shall come 
a time when there shall be hung on any school door this 
warning: ‘Schools closed, out of funds.” 
To see to that is your job and mine. 


Resume of Remarks Made by the In-Coming 
President, J. Frank Faust, at the concluding 
General Session of the 1937 Harrisburg Con- 
vention of the PSEA 


After expressing his thanks and appreciation to the House 
of Delegates and his friends from all parts of the State 
for the high honor conferred upon him in electing him 
president of the PSEA, the new president urged one hun- 
dred per cent cooperation on the part of all members and 
friends of the Association to help make the year 1938 an 


outstanding one. He expressed the thought that the poten- 
tialities of the PSEA lie not so much with one individual as 
president, but with the aggregate membership of the organi- 
zation and the personal attitude and interest of each in- 
dividual member. His plea for cooperation was based upon 
the realization of the great responsibilities resting upon him 
and the great importance of the work ahead. Reasons for 
the necessity of complete cooperation were enumerated as 
follows: 

1. The PSEA is an organization of some 60,000 mem- 
bers. It has an enviable record and traditions which cover 
a period of well over three-quarters of a century. Former 
administrations have set high standards, and it is of the 
utmost importance that the enviable record, the splendid 
traditions, and the high standards be perpetuated. 

2. The PSEA as a strong professional organization is 
a cooperating agency in determining school policies of the 
State, and this implies grave responsibilities. 

3. There is ground to be held—ground gained in the 
past in the form of PSEA and NEA memberships and ad- 
vanced school legislation providing for such important 
matters as restoration of our public education program, 
teacher tenure, increased salary scales for rural teachers, pro- 
vision for larger administrative units, better transportation 
facilities for pupils, increased reimbursement to school dis- 
tricts sending secondary pupils into other districts, and 
others. 

This ground to be held involves a taking account of 
stock, refinement, and rearrangement, with possibly some 
minor modifications as experience proves necessary—qualita- 
tive procedures in the immediate future rather than quanti- 
tative. 

4. Even though immediate goals call for qualitative re- 
finement of our present status, there is ground to be gained 
—other goals to be attained as rapidly as possible. The 
PSEA should look toward: 

a. One hundred per cent membership of all Pennsyl- 
vania teachers in both the PSEA and NEA. 

b. An honest and persistent attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of school finance in Pennsylvania. The PSEA in co- 
operation with interested lay groups should proceed to make 
a careful analysis and study of the whole problem of school 
costs, State resources, sources of taxation, assessment 


methods, economics of school administration, and other per- 
tinent matters. Such a study should continue over as long a 
period of time as is necessary to arrive at some very definite 
conclusions. 
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Charles F. Maxwell 
President in 1937 


J. Frank Faust 
President for 1938 


Lord Marley 


c. The extension of the teacher tenure act to include all 
competent professional school employees. The first step 
in this direction is the placing of school superintendents on 
a sound legal basis in order that the commissions granted 
them by the Department of Public Instruction may have 
some meaning. Teacher tenure should be extended to in- 
clude competent county and district superintendents, com- 
petent professional employees of State-owned educational 
institutions, and competent employees of the Department of 
Public Instruction. Any restrictive modification of the 
present teacher tenure act should be made only after a 
thorough tryout has been given it in its present form, and 
then only such modification should be made as seems wise 
in the light of experience. The act has not yet had a 
thorough tryout, and the rank and file of professional school 
employees are no more anxious to have the incompetent 
teacher protected than is the layman. 

d. The election of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by a State Council of Education consisting of 
members with over-lapping terms of definite length. 

e. Greater attention to the important problems of adult 
education and complete sponsorship of such education by 
the State as an integral part of public education. The State 
has an obligation to provide the type of education which 
will allow every citizen to be developed to the maximum 
of his abilities and capacities for social efficiency. There 
is danger of a dual system of education under the present 
set-up. 

f. More attention to the type of product the schools are 
turning out, considering the following points: 

(1) What type of product are the schools now giving 
to society ? 

(2) What type of product ought the schools to give 
society in terms of tax-payers’ desires and society’s needs? 

(3) How can the schools best turn out the desired 
product in the light of available financial resources, socio- 
economic conditions, administrative possibilities, and class 
room procedure? 


Debate Topics 


HE committee on debate materials and interstate 0- 

operation of the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation has narrowed the debate subjects for this year to 
three: a foreign policy question, national advertising, and 
government ownership of the railroads. The Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music League will, by preferential voting, de- 
termine one of the three topics at a later date. 
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An Appraisal of the 1937 State 


Convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


HE meetings of December 27-29, 1937 in Harrisburg 

made some contribution to our more fundamental 
aims and ideals. They were well attended, even to the 
degree of an embarrassing shortage of seating facilities 
for several of the more important programs. The Asso- 
ciation officials had planned well, but the hotel managers 
failed to predict the fair weather and the appeal of the 
subjects announced. Too many of the speakers took us 
over the routes that lead nowhere, and too much precious 
time was devoted to minor organization matters that were 
painfully sluggish in their movement. It is definitely bad 
management to prolong the period for action on mere 
routine matters and then to cut a speaker short or to 
apologize because there is no time for comment, criticism, 
and general discussion. 

Those who attend conventions are looking for ideas 
well developed and procedures vividly described by those 
who have been successful in their use. There is too much 
inbreeding in some of the departments to encourage cre- 
ative thinking and courageous exploration; and there is 
too much evidence of friction in fields that are closely 
related and that ought to be cooperating in a common cause. 
It would be well to have an exchange of specialist mem- 
bers of subject matter and administrative departments, so 
that our right hands could know what our left hands 
have been doing. There can be no friendly and construc- 
tive collaboration without a fuller knowledge of the ob- 
jectives and purposes of the various subdivisions of the 
Association. 

We suffer from the lack of a volume of proceedings 
that would lay out before us the whole picture of what 
is going on around us educationally. It is almost too easy 
to belong to the Association, but it is much too difficult 
to find out just what the other fellow is doing that might 
prove of universal and immeasurable value. The JOURNAL 
is immensely improved over two decades ago, but its scope 
is too limited to serve our increasing professional needs. 
The emergency in education in Pennsylvania is that we 
have outgrown our ability to keep intimately informed and 
actively engaged in working in harmony with the entire 
State program of public education. 

Both the Governor and the State Superintendent pre- 
sented positive messages. The former revealed the re- 
lationship between efficient housing and an effective edu- 
cational program, and he made a convincing appeal for 
help in connection with his effort to make our motor high- 
ways safer. The latter outlined a carefully formulated 
philosophy of education for Pennsylvania, giving us a 
document deeply rooted in the soil of sound thinking and 
tichly embellished by the progressive theories of a wide 
tange of contemporary pedagogical pathfinders. 

On the general program—which introduced such good 
speakers that only a moderate amount of music was neces- 
sary—three types of eloquence were in evidence. First 
of all there was the brilliant analysis by an academic 
mind, with its stimulating array of studiously marshalled 
facts—attractive to eager auditors even when delivered in 
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unwavering monotones. Everyone who listened through- 
cut this choppy discourse on the crisis in education was 
well repaid as the thesis finally emerged. In the second 
case we had an exhibition of old-fashioned oratory con- 
scripted in defense of the American Constitution. This 
rhetorical outburst was so well done that even those who 
favor a more rational mode of approach were satisfied with 
the total effect. The third kind of eloquence was that of 
photography, a series of beautiful screen pictures of China. 
The traveler was in no way outclassed as he placed before 
us the artistic result of a camera well handled in a country 
endowed with a landscape of superior quality. 

Out-of-state speakers came well prepared, knowing the 
reputation of our teachers for demanding something solid. 
In the sectional meetings an unusual amount of concrete, 
factual material was presented, for which the officers in 
charge as well as those giving the addresses are to be 
congratulated. The topics were invariably of a practical 
nature, and the styles of presentation represented delibera- 
tion and thorough mastery of the subjects assigned. 

The House of Delegates did its work well, representing 
another landmark in the realization of our democratic 
ideals. This experimental social science, which we call 
democracy, is slowly but surely becoming an art in the 
administration of education in Pennsylvania. Each year 
finds genuine progress made in the freedom of thought 
and speech; and cooperation in the manipulation of the 
essential machinery of legislation is now a reality. It is 
no simple matter to manage the affairs of our huge State 
Association, but the responsible authorities have been 
doing an excellent job in generating a brand of harmony 
that has produced the best possible results. 

Our Association has a long history and a fine record. 
It has a good name across the American continent, and 
the energetic leadership of its officers is well known in 
the British Isles. But we can stand for still better things 
by delegating to ourselves even more complicated pro- 
fessional obligations. There is with us too much diffusion 
of effort. There is more than we can do for our country 
and for civilization. What we get done is commendable, 
but for what we fail to do there is little excuse. The 
European nations, South America, and the Far East are 
calling for exhibitions of the practicableness of democracy. 
They are asking us to produce or cease to boast and 
proselyte for the social order we seem to enjoy. They ask 
us to show that universal secondary education and a 
country full of college graduates can add to human hap- 
piness. Is it not possible for our Association to proffer 
conclusive testimony to the powers that criticize us here 
and abroad that popular education can be made to work 
without benefit of propaganda and without employing the 
circumscribed instruction of political indoctrination? How 
are we doing? State by state, nation by nation—yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow—how are we doing in the things 
that count most for health, order, law-observance, sanity, 
morality, and social justice? 

The physical health of the Association is in excellent 
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shape, but some attention should be given to its mental 
hygiene. There was a tendency toward introversion ap- 
parent at the Convention. Some of the departments 
seemed excessively and unwholesomely self-centered. Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania needs both outlook and outlet in 
favor of other states and nations. The cures for our 
exaggerated, minor ills are not to be found within our 
own borders, but in other areas and in the professional 
and cultural activities of other sovereign powers. 

Self-consciousness up to a certain point is profitable; 
but when an organization becomes a slave to morbid in- 
trospection, it loses its ability for constructive criticism. 
There are signs of an increasing interest in what is going 
on educationally over the horizon of our own selfish con- 
cern, and it is to be hoped that with each new convention 
there will be departures in the direction of a geographical 
comparison of instructional procedures, an international 
exchange of ideas, policies, personalities, and practices, 
and a cosmopolitanism of educational philosophy. 


Resolutions Adopted 


1. The Pennsylvania State Education Association recog- 
nizes that as a professional organization, its first objective 
is the promotion of the welfare of the children of the 
Commonwealth through a forward-looking program of 
public education. To that end it commends Dr. Lester 
K. Ade for his vigorous program of legislation in the past 
session of the legislature and pledges its continued support 
in the development of a philosophy of education which 
shall mean the best possible education for every child 
in the Commonwealth. 

2. Since the passage of the tenure act has given security 
of position for efficient teachers, we call the attention of 
the teachers of the Commonwealth to their obligation in 
rendering fitting service to the children, who must benefit 
by the continued service of proficient teachers. Since the 
advancement of the profession can be accomplished only 
by the teachers themselves, it becomes a duty of all teachers 
to see that their professional advancement be a major 
obligation at all times. 

3. With the minimum period of training now set at 
four years post high school education for all branches of 
teaching, we recommend that the State look toward the 
development of a single salary schedule for all teachers 
of the public schools. 

4. We recommend that a committee be appointed by 
the President of the Association to make an actuarial 
study of the Retirement System to determine the pos- 
sibility and feasibility of an earlier optional retirement 
age than is at present in operation, with a proportionately 
smaller retirement allowance. 

5. The advance in the compulsory attendance age has 
forced attention on vocational education. Therefore, we 
urge that greater recognition be given to the exploratory 
value of pre-vocational courses, similar to industrial arts, 
and recommend that school districts be financially aided to 
a greater extent for such work. 

6. We recommend that the President of this Associa- 
tion appoint a committee of this association qualified to 
make a survey of school costs, taxation, ability to support 
public education, sources of revenue, and equitable dis- 
tribution of state subsidies in Pennsylvania acting in co- 
operation with the Department of Public Instruction or 
separately, and that such committee avail itself of studies 
and surveys already made and that recommendation be 
submitted to the 1938 convention. We further recom- 
mend that the sum of $10,000 or as much thereof as may 
be needed, be appropriated to carry forward such a study; 
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if such sums are not available in the general fund, they 
shall be transferred from the permanent fund. 

7. We recommend legislation that will guarantee to 
school districts, consolidating under act 157, State sub. 
sidies for teachers’ salaries, high school tuition, and pupil 
transportation which will not be less in amount for the 
combined districts than they would have received in ag. 
gregate amounts had they not chosen to merge. 

8. This Association is opposed to any legislation which 
sets a tax limitation upon real estate until other adequate 
sources of revenue have been developed for financing 
properly the program of public education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Agnes Davidson, Johnstown 
B. M. Davis, Clarion 
E. A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh 
C. V. Erdly, Hanover 
Ralph Heiges, Indiana 
A. H. Howell, Honesdale 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
Amos J. Krebs, York 
Harry L. Kriner, California 
Aaron S. Longacre, Philadelphia 
John W. Ray, Erie 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
William A. Yeager, Pittsburgh 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, 

Slippery Rock. 


House of Delegates 


N January 5, mailing was made of a 45-page steno- 

graphic report of the proceedings of the House of 
Delegates, compiled by Mrs. Emilie K. Keener, research 
assistant, PSEA. Copies were mailed to the official dele- 
gates, each committee chairman, and each member of the 
1937 and 1938 Executive Councils. All members in our 
287 local branches, through their official delegates, there- 
fore, have access to the proceedings of the House of Dele- 
gates. From the limited number of copies still on hand, 
requests for copies will be filled by PSEA Headquarters, 
400 N. Third St., Harrisburg. 


Analysis of House of Delegates 


The extent to which different educational. positions find 
representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated by 
the tabulations appearing below: 


5] PAST cl 7-1 < VAMe re en eoCE AC a PR, arate eon | Fo eae a 333 
sh ee Ahir. oat ee 76 
eB | errr rere eee ere ee 51 
i, Me TTT ee 50 

College, State Teachers College, and University Pro- 
ER TO nL Ser ee ne a Nee Ne 34 
i er er reer ere 25 
rere 15 
ae ee errr 14 
Fn ee eee re eee 9 
Assistant County Superintendents ................ 8 
Junior High School Principals ................... 6 
State Teachers College Presidents ................. 3 
A ee rer rere roe ere Z 
TGCS Ee a ets alae eae CaO 2 
Department of Public Instruction ................. 1 
Fe OTT ee 1 
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Results of the Election 


President: J. Frank Faust, High School Principal, Cham- 
bersburg. 

Second Vice-President: W. R. Zimmerman, Asst. Supt., 
Dauphin Co., Harrisburg. 

Committee on Legislation: John H. Adams, Principal, 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh; LeRoy A. King, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Committee on Resolutions: Harry L. Kriner, STC, Cali- 
fornia; A. M. Weaver, Supt. of Schools, Williamsport. 

Committee on Teacher Welfare: R. R. Abernethy, Supt. 
of Schools, Harrisburg; Laura M. Braun, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

Convention City for 1938: Harrisburg. 

NEA State Director for Pa.: H. E. Gayman, Asst. Execu- 
tive Secretary and Director of Research, PSEA, Harrisburg. 


Amendment to Harmonize the Constitution, passed, yes 
552, no 17, blank 31. 


NEA State Delegates to the New York City Convention 
June 26 to 30, 1938 


1. Officers of the Association 
J. Frank Faust, President, Principal, High School, Cham- 
bersburg 
Charles F. Maxwell, First Vice-President, Court House, 
Greensburg 
W. R. Zimmerman, Second Vice-President, Municipal 
Building, Harrisburg 
J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg 
Bela B. Smith, Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
Supt. of Schools, Connellsville 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Committee on Resolutions, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee on Teacher 
Welfare, Administration Building, Parkway at 21st, 
Philadelphia 
. Presidents of Departments 
Frederick G. Henke, Allegheny College, Meadville 
J. H. Neff, Supt., Huntingdon County, Huntingdon 
M. Claude Rosenberry, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 
Willard M. Stevens, Classroom Teacher, 111 Center 
Avenue, Mt. Pleasant 
Mary K. Woods, Classroom Teacher, 149 East 6th 
Street, Erie 
3. Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central 
Clara E. Cockerille, Classroom Teacher, 1228 17th 
Ave., Altoona 
Eastern 
Stuart E. Prutzman, Supt., Carbon County, Mauch 
Chunk 
Midwestern 
Helen A. Maxwell, Classroom Teacher, 2411 High- 
land Ave., New Castle 
Northeastern 
Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Classroom Teacher, 172 
Madison Street, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern 
Willis E. Pratt, Asst. Supt., Erie County, Erie 
Southeastern 
Robert Wayne Clark, Classroom Teacher, 13th and 
Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 
Walter R. Douthett, Supt. of Schools, Darby 
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Southern 
Clyde A. Lynch, President, Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, Annville 
Western 
Harriet W. Morgan, Classroom Teacher, Bellefield 
Vocational High School, Pittsburgh 
J. C. Werner, Supervising Principal, Coraopolis 


4. Elected by the House of Delegates 

William E. Braucher, Classroom Teacher, 563 Franklin 
Ave., Palmerton 

Laura M. Braun, Classroom Teacher, 4909 Sciota St., 
Pittsburgh 

Ben H. Byers, Supervising Principal, 264 Center Ave., 
Elizabeth 

Joseph W. Forsyth, Classroom Teacher, 1424 Comly 
St., Philadelphia 

Margaret Gardner, Classroom Teacher, 811 Washing- 
ton Ave., Carnegie 

Mary L. Hess, Classroom Teacher, 194 Main St., Hel- 
lertown 

William J. Hokman, Classroom Teacher, Box 106, 
Beaver 

Wilhelmine E. Hummel, Classroom Teacher, 7205 Elm- 
wood Ave., Philadelphia 

Sarah V. Kline, Classroom Teacher, Abington 

Lewis R. Lenhart, Asst. Supt., Centre Co., Bellefonte 

Victor E. Lewis, Supervising Principal, 1815 Green St., 
Edwardsville 

Mrs. Beula Manley, Classroom Teacher, 730 Pearl St., 
Williamsport 

Homer H. Maxwell, Classroom Teacher, 556 Franklin 
St., Freeport 

Harvey L. Nitrauer, Supervising Principal, 22 Race St., 
Highspire 

Katherine O’Dea, Supervisor, 169 S. Main St., Scranton 

L. W. Perkins, Classroom Teacher, 129 St. Paul’s Rd., 
Ardmore 

Cora Pitcairn, Classroom Teacher, 549 Miller Avenue, 

Clairton 

William Raker, State Teachers College, Kutztown 

Harry B. Riffle, Supervising Principal, New Geneva 

N. Eugene Shoemaker, Classroom Teacher, 320 Bound- 
ary Ave., Red Lion 

Harold O. Speidel, Supervising Principal, 12 Maple St., 
Pine Grove 

Victor V. Young, Classroom Teacher, 41 S. Grandview 
Avenue, Crafton 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


NDER date of January 11, 1938, George H. Hallett, 
Jr., associate secretary, National Municipal League, 309 
East 34th Street, New York City, reported that the three 
standing committees of the PSEA by means: of preferential 
ballots by mail had elected chairmen for 1938 as follows: 
Legislation, Arthur W. Ferguson, York. 
Resolutions, Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock. 
Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia. 


Biology Teachers’ Meeting 


HE February 12 meeting of the Biology Teachers Club 
7 of Western Pennsylvania will be held in Room 928, 
Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh, 10:00 a. m. 

Various phases of the work of the Pennsylvania State 
Junior Academy of Science will be presented in symposium. 

Luncheon will follow the meeting. 

—EDNA HIGBEE, Secretary. 
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Past Presidents’ Dinner 


N EVEN dozen presidents of the PSEA participated 

in the annual Past Presidents’ dinner, Harrisburger 
Hotel, December 28, 1937. From left to right, shown 
above, are William W. Evans, 1921; Robert C. Shaw, 1914; 
Charles E. Dickey, 1926; Francis B. Haas, 1932-33; Charles 
S. Davis, 1917; Charles F. Maxwell, 1937; J. Herbert 
Kelley, executive secretary since 1921; H. H. Baish, 1915; 
Ben G. Graham, 1935; W. Lee Gilmore, 1930; Jessie Gray, 
1925; S. E. Weber, 1918. 

Robert C. Shaw, the official nestor of those present, pre- 
sided over the dinner arranged by Charles S. Davis, secretary 
in perpetuity, and guided the program which consisted of 
the reading of letters from absentees—one, from Cheesman 


The New President, J. Frank Faust 


HE new president of the Pennsylvania State Education 

Association, elected at the 1937 Harrisburg convention, 
is the principal of the high school at Chambersburg. For 
many years he has been active in the work of the PSEA as 
the following record of his service indicates: member of 
the Executive Council of PSEA, 1931 and 1932, as presi- 
dent of the Secondary Education Department; president, 
Southern Convention District, 1935; State Delegate to NEA 
Convention 1923, 1931, 1932, 1936; and member of va- 
rious working committees. 

Dr. Faust is a graduate of the State Normal School at 
Shippensburg, of Susquehanna University, and earned his 
M. A. degree at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and his Ed. D. at Pennsylvania State College. 

His experience includes teaching in the rural schools of 
Franklin County, in Lemoyne High School, in Susquehanna 
University Academy and Summer Session, in Johnstown 
High School, and in Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 
Since 1922 he has been principal of Chambersburg High 
School. He is a past president of the Franklin County Edu- 
cation Association, for which he has been an earnest worker. 


Geography Conference 
GEOGRAPHY conference for the surrounding district 
of the State Teachers College at California was held 
December 4 at 2 p. m. at the college. The theme for the 
program was an emphasis on field study. Mrs. Erna Grass- 
muck Gilland spoke on the topic “Techniques with Geo- 
graphic Tools.” She called attention to many pertinent 
facts which teachers of geography need in their work. 
Delmas Bugelli of the California public schools gave an 
illustrated lecture on his field work experiences of the past 
summer in the Bahama Islands. His work was under the 
direction of the University of Chicago. 
Between 75 and 100 attended the meeting, which proved 


Abiah Herrick from India; another from Will Grant 
Chambers on a world cruise—the observance of the deaths 
of two members: Frederick E. Downes, 1919 and Charles 
R. Foster, 1929; the initiation of the fledgling, Charles F. 
Maxwell; and an address by H. H. Baish on the retirement 
system, particularly the recent profitable investment in bonds 
of the State Authority. 

Mary B. McAndrew, 1936, arrived after the photog. 
rapher had flashed. 

The group left the banquet hall in time to serve as plat- 
form guests at the general session, Forum, Education Build- 
ing, and to witness the award of the Past President’s key 
to Mary B. McAndrew by President Charles F. Maxwell. 





to be of sufficient interest to warrant another meeting some 
time in April. 


Pennsylvania Retired Teachers Association 


URING the State Convention of 1937 in Harrisburg, 

under the leadership of Cornelius J. Walter, Phila- 
delphia, a group of retired teachers organized the Pennsyl- 
vania Retired Teachers Association. The objectives of this 
new organization are as follows: 


1. Maintenance of interest in education 

2. Participation in activities for teacher welfare 

3. Fellowship and exchange of experiences 

i. Cooperation in securing wise school legislation 

5. Grateful recognition of the founders and guardians of 


the State Annuity Act 
6. Other fields as they may open to us 
O fficers: 
President, Cornelius J. Walter, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Ryan, Harrisburg 


Retirement Board Election 

On Monday, January 10, 1938, the Committee, of which 
Chas. S. Davis, Steelton, was Chairman, counted the ballots 
for the election of the member of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
expiration of the term of T. T. Allen on January 1, 1938. 

The Committee reported that there was a total of 42,137 
ballots cast, of which T. T. Allen received 30,750 and C. 
W. Lillibridge received 10,459; 214 votes were distributed 
among other names, and 714 ballots were defective and 
could not be counted. 

T. T. Allen is, therefore, elected to succeed himself as a 
member of the Public School Employes’ Retirement Board 
for a three-year term beginning January 1, 1938. 
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Council of War 


RICHARD J. WILLIAMS, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 





The rumble of opposition to 
teachers’ tenure mounts as the first 
year of tenure protection in Penn- 
sylvania nears its close. The time 
to take counsel has come. Have 
Pennsylvania teachers found that 
tenure has met their expectations? 
Do they wish to make a defense? 
What defense is tenable? 

The opposing forces do not ap- 
pear to be united as yet, nor does 
agreement seem to exist within 
groups. This is fortunate. Some 
school directors have welcomed 
tenure as an affirmation of their 
ptesent practice, but many, all too many, rage at the re- 
strictions it placed on them. Some politicians have sup- 
ported tenure (as witnessed by the fact of tenure itself) 
in the realization that the day has passed when the people 
can afford the luxury of mixing the spoils system and edu- 
cation; but many others, far too many for our security, 
merely bide their time to deliver a fatal thrust. Many busi- 
ness leaders have welcomed tenure as a boon to their chil- 
dren and as a means to the more efficient expenditure of 
their tax payments, but others condemn tenure because it 
undercuts the unofficial censorship over education which 
they have exercised for years. Some farmers recognize the 
justice of tenure, but others, represented by the powerful 
Pennsylvania Grange, have advocated modification. Many 
are those who, made desperate by unemployment, find the 
reduced teacher turnover due to tenure a bar to their get- 
ting on school payrolls until economic conditions improve. 
Many are the parents who condemn tenure through misun- 
derstanding and false counsel, but who would be ardent 
supporters if they knew that it would benefit their children. 

The opposition is potentially powerful. It awaits leader- 
ship to unite it, which, be it assured, will be forthcoming 
when the time is ripe. Now is the period of grace in which 
teachers may prepare their defense. Delay may be fatal. 

The spearhead of the opposition appears to be the per- 
mission granted to women to continue teaching after mar- 
tiage. While some of the disaffected sincerely object to 
this feature of tenure, others with more personal interests 
undoubtedly use it as camouflage to hide the real purpose of 
the emasculation, if not the outright destruction of tenure. 

Some thoughtful few have said that the teaching profes- 
sion is not ready for tenure. They have rightly seen that 
tenure carries a responsibility, and they have feared that 
teachers are not yet able to assume that obligation. We 
hope they are wrong. 

Many educators have claimed that they have a functional 
part to play in this bewildering world. Before tenure they 
lamented that the insecurity of their positions in the face 
of organized pressure groups prevented them from dis- 
cussing in their classrooms questions with which the world 
today seethes; and that they were forced to immerse them- 
selves in the trivialities of an innocuous past. 

They lamented prior to tenure that insecurity prevented 
them from developing into full professional stature. Their 
tanks were diluted constantly by having forced on them the 
weak in intellect and training. 

Men were discouraged from 
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Tenure challenges the teachers 
of Pennsylvania! 


by wages that did not afford a family life commensurate 
with American standards. But they asked, “What could 
they do?” They were afraid to call halt. And justifiably so. 

Many of these educators complained that low wages and 
insecurity of tenure prevented teachers in service from im- 
proving themselves—of making a career of education. 
They have pointed out that many teachers, particularly in 
the smaller districts, have had neither the heart nor the 
wherewithal to do so; and how, above all, they have had 
to temper to the point of futility their efforts to improve 
conditions. 

They have deplored these things, and many more be- 
sides. They longed for a system of tenure which would 
enable them to assume the functions which a sick country 
so patently needs of them. They longed for the peace of 
mind that tenure would bring and for the improved working 
conditions that might follow. 

Then after long agitation came a challenge. It was as if 
the legislature that met in 1937 had said: ‘“You claim that 
you are full-grown? You wish to assume an adult place in 
society? You say that the system which nurtured you had 
much of evil in it and that it now hampers you greatly? 
Well, here is your freedom. We will give you your chance. 
Go forth and prove that you are worthy of our trust and 
confidence. We give you two years. If your efforts are not 
convincing in that time, the ‘folks back home’ will force 
us to take back what we now give you. Good luck to you. 
Yours is not a simple task.” 

If the teachers of Pennsylvania fail to meet that chal- 
lenge, education in Pennsylvania will receive a blow from 
which it will take years to recover. And the responsibility 
will be ours. As for teachers personally, they will wait 
many a long year before they are given another such op- 
portunity. 

Let us not commit the error of believing that tenure au- 
tomatically brings education to age. It merely admits a 
situation which will permit of its growth. And let us not 
think that the “folks back home” expect only teachers to 
benefit. They are thinking far more of their children. 

Organized groups are all too apt to suffer attacks of the 
“gimmies” and all too rarely of the “‘givies.’” If education 
deserves the rank of a profession, what it gives must more 
than balance what it receives. 

Nevertheless, now that the present status of tenure is 
endangered, teachers must decide whether they will stand 
on (1) their strength as a group organized to seek special 
privileges and rewards, or (2) the professional service 
that they render in return for, and made possible by, se- 
curity. The first alternative might be successful for a time, 
but we must reject it as a breach of the understanding on 
which tenure was granted and as short-sighted in so far as 
our personal interests are concerned. A defense, therefore, 
based solely on the second alternative, will be considered. 

Several methods of defense present themselves. We 
might do what we have done all too often in the past. We 
might mouth, ex cathedra, a few platitudes, and then beat 
a hasty retreat to the splendid isolation of our little cells. 
Or we might allow the brunt of the defense to fall on a 
few of our more energetic leaders. Then when the blow 
falls, we could complain of human nature. On the other 
hand, we might follow a more realistic plan. We could 
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take lessons from those who have been successful in public 
relations, namely modern merchandisers, advertisers, and 
public relations councils. 


The lesson of the best, not all, of them is simple. Get 
a good product. Understand thoroughly its relation to the 
public’s needs. Then, not before, prepare your selling 
campaign. Concentrate your efforts on those sectors of the 
market which appear most receptive. Don’t forget that 
mankind likes his facts simple and concrete, and that he is 
easily. moved to action when his fears, loves, and hates are 
associated with his facts. Contact your public from many 
sides with all the media at your command. Undermine, 
if necessary, the offense. Use your common sense, and keep 
your sense of humor. You cannot fail. 

The quality of the product and its relation to modern 
needs embody greater difficulties, perhaps, than the mechan- 
ics of carrying the message to the people. Despite the 
tremendous task of the latter, expert organization and ad- 
ministration can be arranged. Teachers, when faced with 
danger, can be aroused to great efforts in contacting the 
public. It is not always so easy, however, to evaluate a 
product when one is so intimately connected with it as 
teachers are with theirs. 

Can teachers carry to the public a good product, one of 
which they may be justifiably proud? The answer is not 
categorical. Parts of the educational program are good; 
parts are bad. Fortunately, the quality of the present pro- 
duct need not be the issue. The public knows its quality 
as well as, if not better, than the profession. When they 
granted tenure, they made clear that they wanted to help 
make a better one. Our product, then, should be the program 
for the betterment of education, which tenure has made 
possible. Can we offer a convincing program? 

Take our personnel. Many of us are woefully inade- 
quate. Let us admit it. But what are we doing to im- 
prove ourselves? Since tenure, have we inaugurated a sys- 
tem of in-service training sufficiently extensive to make a 
sizeable dent in the problem? Are we actively fighting, not 
platitudinizing, for the elevation of admission standards to 
the profession? If not, let us begin. 

Take our curricula. We will be frank. Few of us would 
seriously defend the proposition that our curricula meet 
adequately the needs of life today. But are we wholeheart- 
edly entering into programs of curricular revision? Are we 
pressing administrators who are remiss and cooperating 
with those who are afoot? If not, the sooner we start the 
better. 

Take our classroom techniques. Who of us in the profes- 
sion would say that we approach the level of efficiency that 
we might attain? But the important question is, are we 
energetically and sincerely working to raise them? If not, 
can we afford to procrastinate? 

Take participation in the life of the community. Many 
of us have done and do little. But again, the vital issue is, 
are we paying more than lip-service to minimizing our 
deficiency? Are we cooperating with our business and pro- 
fessional leaders in their attacks on the economic difficulties 
of so many of our communities? Are we capably cooperat- 
ing with the other social agencies which are striving to alle- 
viate the suffering and privation of so many of our citi- 
zens? If not, our product is not ready for the market. 

When Pennsylvania educators can demonstrate that tenure 
has fired them with a new zeal for service and inspired 
them to initiate a program of improvement whose results 
will not be too long in forthcoming, they will be ready to 
consider their selling campaign. 

The PSEA, as the professional organization of the State, 
must be the nucleus for both the preparation of the pro- 
duct and the marketing of it. No small coterie of indivi- 
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cuals, however enlightened and energetic, can hope to cope 
adequately with the task. The problem is state-wide; the 
defense must be state-wide. The PSEA, working in collabora- 
tion with the various branches, must inspire the program; 
it must provide the mechanism for cooperation through 
which the problems can be thrashed out; and finally, it 
must organize the defense. 

The effectiveness of this leadership will depend on the 
complete cooperation of all of us. Our product must 
embrace the smallest district, and our campaign must be 
carried to the people in the smallest district. Both require 
the participation of all teachers in a disciplined mass move. 
ment. Either leadership or cooperation, without the other, 
will frustrate an effective defense of tenure. 

The legislature gave us two years. One is gone. Per. 
haps this year was needed to familiarize us with our new 
status. One year remains. The task is tremendous and the 
time woefully short. But the attack on our security forces 
the issue. Will we get our product ready for the market 
and carry it to the public in time? Shall we defend our 
security ? 


Annual Award to Honor Outstanding 
Child Educator 


DMIRAL Richard E. Byrd, noted explorer, and James 

Rowland Angell, former President of Yale Uni- 
versity, will assist a distinguished committee of leading 
Americans in selecting the outstanding child educator for 
1937, according to an announcement made in the De- 
cember issue of Child Life Magazine. The Award, known 
as the Child Life Achievement Award, will be presented 
on May Day—the traditional Children’s Day—to the man 
or woman, who, in the opinion of the award committee 
has “accomplished most in the interest of children’s edu- 
cation during the past year.” An antique bronze statuette 
of a child, designed by Mabel Landrum Torrey, noted 
sculptress, will be presented to the winner, suitably en- 
graved. 

According to. Marjorie Barrows, editor of Child Life 
Magazine, “candidate for the Award may be nominated by 
anyone.” The candidate may be a teacher in a backwood’s 
school, an author, a famous educational leader, or anyone 
whose efforts have furthered the interests of children’s 
education. The committee will consider every candidate 
carefully, and decide only on the basis of accomplish- 
ments and service, regardless of the person’s occupation 
or previous achievements. 


Abolish Awards for Perfect Attendance 


TUDENTS who make a record of “never tardy, never 
absent,” henceforth will go unrecognized in the Scran- 
ton public schools. 

School officials announced the certificates usually given 
as a reward for perfect attendance were being discontinued 
because ‘“‘students placed too much emphasis upon earning 
a certificate.” 

“It is impossible for a student to attain perfect attendance 
record without making some important sacrifices, and the 
reward certainly is not worth the effort,” said Principal 
Albert T. Jones of the Central High School. 

Students have been known to attend classes when they 
should have been in bed, John H. Dyer, superintendent of 
schools, said. They not only endangered their own health, 
he said, but menaced the health of others.—The Patriot, 
Harrisburg. 
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The Unwilling Senior High 


School Pupils 


JAMES W. RICHARDSON 


Vice-Principal and Counselor of Boys, Allentown High School 





The changes in the school law 
of the Commonwealth, which will 
require attendance in school, be- 
ginning in 1939, of all persons 
not employed full-time until they 
are eighteen years of age, have 
placed a responsibility upon sec- 
ondary education, particularly the 
senior high school, which can no 
longer be avoided. 

A large number of pupils in the 
age bracket from sixteen to eigh- 
teen years will remain in school 
voluntarily, notwithstanding the 
change in the law. Beginning 
with the current term, those pupils who leave or would 
leave school when they reach the age of sixteen years will 
comprise the problem group for the senior high school from 
now on. They have, heretofore, presented the same prob- 
lems which the senior high school has frequently dodged 
by permitting them to leave after they reached the age of 
sixteen years. Now the problems must be met. If the sen- 
ior high school is to function as something more than a day 
nursery for these adolescent pupils, or as a place where they 
must ‘‘do time’ for the duration of their sentence, it must 
gear its program to their abilities and inclinations. This 
is no time for arm-chair philosophizing; the problem is 
upon us. We must meet it beginning next September. 

The analysis of the problem which this group of pupils 
presents is the logical point of attack. Those who leave 
school during the current term are obviously representative 
of the group. The study of leaving pupils should reveal to 
the senior high school needed changes in its program and 
practices, the better to meet the responsibility placed upon 
it by the Commonwealth. 

Obviously, there are some causes of elimination over 
which the school can exercise little or no control; such as 
the break-up of homes, bad health, and lack of parental 
support. There is reason to believe that a single factor 
seldom causes a pupil to leave school. The act is usually the 
resultant of a combination of causes. The task of the in- 
vestigator is to analyze the situation, isolate the factors, and 
put the picture of any school elimination together again. 
The location of prevalent causes is the key to the correction 
of conditions which may help such pupils to find happiness 
and success in senior high school life. By means of such 
data, school elimination may be reliably predicted in ad- 
vance. So far as possible, secondary education must antici- 
pate such problems and prepare to meet them. 

The study of school eliminations was begun in the senior 
high school of Allentown in the school term 1933-34. 
Seventy-five boys, who presented themselves to return their 
text books and left school during the second semester, were 
required to answer a questionnaire. The blank was long, 
too long, but the purpose was to include as many items as 
might have significance for locating factors which cause 
pupils to leave school. During the second semester of the 
term 1935-36, the questionnaire was answered by seventy- 
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eight boys. The two groups who left afforded some basis 
for comparative study. 

The survey, though rough, revealed to a degree the welter 
of factors which influence boys to leave the senior high 
school. It is not assumed that the entire gamut was can- 
vassed. The conclusions drawn from the data gathered are 
tentative ones and are subject to rigorous qualification. They 
present a picture, incomplete but better than a guess, of the 
problem group of boys which the senior high school must 
meet beginning next September. 


Conclusions 


1. The largest percentage left school during their six- 
teenth year, and when they were enrolled in the 
tenth grade. 

2. A marked increase occurred in the percentage of elev- 
enth-grade boys of all who left school in 1935-36 
over 1933-34. 

3. English and mathematics, required of all pupils, were 
failed by eliminants with far greater frequency than 
other subjects. The two subjects were also more fre- 
quently disliked. 

4. The majority of eliminants had failed during the 
current semester in more than one subject. 

5. Approximately one-half of all eliminants presented 
histories of retardation. The high points were the 
third and tenth grades. 

6. One-half of all eliminants were representatives of 
families which had four or more children. 

7. One-half of all eliminants were the oldest, or next to 
oldest, children of their respective families. 

8. The 1935-36 group were noticeably less certain about 
their vocational ambitions. 

9. The majority of eliminants who walked to school 
lived less than twenty blocks away. 

10. An almost negligible percentage lived elsewhere than 
with their own immediate families. 

11. Only one-half of the eliminants were members of nor- 
mal families: i. e., father and mother both living and 
living together. 

12. Fully three-fourths of the families represented re- 
ceived income from five or more working days a week. 

13. Almost one-half were dissatisfied with their curricula 
in school. 

14. Low reading ability appeared to predict school elimi- 
nation better than learning ability in terms of scores 
on standard tests. 


The distribution of percentile scores made by eliminants 
on the Otis Self-Administering Test of Learning Ability 
differed little from that of the pupils of the school consid- 
ered as a whole. Their scores on the Monroe Silent Read- 
ing Test tended to be grouped in the lower intervals. 


Implications 


1. A boy approaching his sixteenth birthday, who is a 
member of a broken home; who is a member of a family 
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of four or more children of whom he is the oldest or second 
oldest; who is retarded in school at least one year; whose 
reading ability is low; who dislikes English and mathe- 
matics; and who has failed in two or more subjects during 
the current semester, is a probable eliminant from school. 
Such a pupil will, with considerable certainty, be a member 
of the new problem group of pupils of the senior high 
school. 


2. The factor of economic need has been probably over- 
estimated in importance as a cause for boys leaving school. 
The fact that three-fourths of the families represented in 
the study received income from five or more days of work a 
week is evidence that supports this statement. 


3. Impatience and dissatisfaction with school life and the 
school program are probably far more potent causes for 
leaving than economic need. Such pupils tend to seize the 
first opportunity to escape the routine to which they have 
been subjected since they entered the system. To these fac- 
tors may well be added the desire of adolescent boys for eco- 
nomic independence which sets them off seeking full-time 
jobs at the first opportunity. Only about one-half of the 
boys reported they actually had employment when they left. 


4, The free responses of the boys about leaving school 
are summarized in the order of frequency as follows: Have 
to help the family; have found a job; am failing in school; 
cannot graduate this year; don’t like school; expect to find 
a job; am not interested in school; have missed too much 
school; have to take care of my mother; had trouble with a 
teacher; am tired of school; can earn my clothes; am join- 
ing the navy; am moving out of town; will help around 
home; can’t settle down to work; flunked English; wasn’t 
doing so good; never liked school; have trouble in doing 
my school work; need the money; death in my family; got 
into some trouble; am a registered printet’s apprentice; 
would rather work; can’t get along with my studies. In 
general, these statements reveal that these boys found life 
in the senior high school far from pleasant. 


5. Some changes in the offerings of the school would 
contribute to the success and happiness of this group of pu- 
pils. The provision of more units of study of manual na- 
ture would help, but the assumption that the inclusion of 
such units would completely solve the problem is fallacious. 
There is reason to believe that boys with some frequency 
elect manual courses of study, not because they like them 
more, but because they dislike them less. 

The theoretical and abstruse should be largely eliminated 
for this group from mathematics, which should include more 
simple and functional units of study for immediate use. 

The low reading ability of many pupils of this group is 
a challenge to the school. Their reading ability can be im- 
proved. The literature units of English courses should be 
revised to include matter which would be stimulating to 
such pupils at their present level of maturity and at the same 
time be within reach of their reading ability. There is a 
dearth of such reading materials with the vocabulary level 
of the “Little Red Hen’ and the maturity of “Popular Me- 
chanics.” 


6. Immediate prospect of success must be made available 
to pupils forced back into school. Requiring them to “make 
up” school courses of particular grade classifications will 
present little encouragement to them. The school must make 
changes in its marking and promotion practices; provide 
more short unit courses, and make greater use of visual aids 
in instruction. Opportunity to become members of the reg- 
ularly classified groups of the senior high school should be 
made available to such pupils. 


Note.—Copy of the printed questionnaire may be secured from the writer 
of this article. 
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Philadelphia Teachers Association Dinner 


OR developing sympathetic cooperation, understanding, 
F and good will between the board of education of Phila- 
delphia and the teachers of that city, the dinner in the ball 
room of the Bellevue Stratford, Thursday evening, January 
13, 1938, was most timely and significant. With over 
1,100 participants, including a majority of the members 
of the board of education, with a dinner up to the customary 
Bellevue Stratford standard of excellence, and with a unique 
program, the testimonial dinner to the board of public edu- 
cation was staged under the leadership of Robert Wayne 
Clark, president, at a strategic time. 

The board of education on January 11, because of an 
adverse opinion from the Supreme Court plus economic con- 
ditions, approved reductions in the budget for 1938 amount- 
ing to nearly $2,000,000. Of that amount, 22% represents 
salary cuts; the balance undesirable retrenchments. Edwin 
C. Broome, superintendent, on account of ill health has been 
gtanted six months’ leave of absence. Then, too, certain 
factions among the 8,000 teachers are attempting ‘‘to divide 
and conquer.” 

Among the speakers were Jessie Gray, past president of 
the Philadelphia Teachers Association, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, and the National Education 
Association; George E. Works, University of Chicago, di- 
rector of the recent survey of Philadelphia’s schools; Geof- 
frey S. Smith, president of the Community Fund of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity; Morris E. Leeds, vice-president, Board 
of Public Education; Walter Biddle Saul; member of board; 
and Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, NEA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Under direction of Harry Ward, Penn Treaty Junior 
High School, a notable cast staged “Give ’Em the 
WORKS!” This outline suggests the frolic: Our an- 
nouncer WORKS, the secondary schools shoot the WORKS; 
the elementary principals expose the WORKS; the ele- 
mentary teachers show how it WORKS in school daze in 
the grades. The audience sang The WORKS for All of Us 
(Funiculi, Funicula) ; WORKS in unison (Home on the 
Range); In Line with WORKS just Beheld (Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp); WORKS pot included in the Survey 
(School Days). 


Interpreting the Schools to the Public 


Many people today still think of the school in terms of 
the three r’s and do not realize the increased services and the 
enriched curriculum offered. But vaguely conscious of the 
aims and achievements of the modern school, these individ- 
uals do not appreciate the numerous problems. Upon edu- 
cators devolves the task of interpreting the schools to the 
public. 

Both press and radio can be powerful friends of educa- 
tion. Teachers should win this friendship. By preparing 
timely, interesting articles for newspapers and magazines and 
stimulating programs for the local radio stations, teachers 
have an opportunity to serve. Broadcasting stations are us- 
ually ready to provide time for suitable educational talks, 
dramatizations of educational topics, student broadcasts, and 
lessons over the air. 

The National Education Association is providing three 
weekly broadcasts over national hook-ups as well as furnish- 
ing press releases and establishing personal contacts with 
newpaper editors and magazine writers. 

Most important of all in interpretation is doing a good 
job every day in the classtoom.—EMILy A. TARBELL, Presi- 
dent, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





Atlantic City Convention—AASA 

HEN the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
W tional Education Association holds its first conven- 
tion under its new name of American Association of School 
Administrators, at Atlantic City, February 26—March 3, 
1938, it will present on its programs in response to an oft- 
expressed demand for “new names and new faces,” a num- 
ber of national leaders who have never before addressed 
the annual gathering of the school executives. Among 
these are 

James B. Conant, president of Harvard University 

William Lyon Phelps, Yale University 

Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University of 

Chicago 

Convention discussions will center around these main 
topics: Youth and Education; Teacher Education and 
Teacher Welfare; Education of Exceptional Children; 
School Public Relations; The Government and the Public 
Schools; and the Place of Industrial Arts in an integrated 
School Program. 

Social features will include a friendship dinner for 2,000 
diners in the auditorium ballroom, an ice carnival, and a 
reception and tea for new members. 

A convention specialty will revive McGuffey days when 
the Department of Elementary School Principals devotes 
an evening to “Ye Olde Time School” with Mary E. 
Leeper, Executive Secretary of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, wielding the ferrule, and C. A. Fullerton 
of Iowa State College as music master. Ernest Horn of 
the State University of Iowa will impersonate William H. 
McGuffey. Dr. Horn will conduct a class of twelve 
“scholars” who really did enter the road to learning via 
the McGuffey Readers. 

The Philadelphia Elementary School Principals will main- 
tain a hospitality desk at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel to 
advise convention guests who stop there for the purpose of 
visiting historic spots in and near the City of Brotherly 
Love. 

The All-Pennsylvania Breakfast will be held at the 
Madison Hotel, Tuesday morning, March 1, at 7:30 o'clock, 
price 85 cents. 

Boardwalk hotel rooms are available at Atlantic City 
with bath from $3, without bath from $2.50; avenue hotels 
with bath from $2.50, avenue hotels without bath from $2. 
Write for reservations to the Housing Bureau, 16 Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


School Officials Convene 


MEETING of the Legislative Council of the Pennsyl- 

vania School Directors Association, Roland L. Eaton, 
chairman, will be held in the ballroom of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Tuesday afternoon, February 1, during the three-day 
convention of the secretaries and directors in Harrisburg. 
Section 2 of Article XI of the by-laws provides that each 
county directors association, by vote of the State association 


_ members only, shall elect a delegate to represent the county 


at this legislative council. All districts having their own 
superintendent may be similarly represented. 

On Thursday afternoon members of the new county 
boards, as provided for in Act 157, will meet. Clarence 
E. Ackley, deputy superintendent of the Department of 
Public Instruction, will speak. All county superintendents 
are invited to this meeting. 
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New York City Convention 


URSUANT to action by our delegation to the New 

York City Convention of the NEA, taken at the 
luncheon meeting, December 29, 1938, at the close of our 
State convention, a block of rooms has been reserved at the 
Hotel Governor Clinton, 7th Avenue at 31st Street, N. Y., 
just opposite the Hotel Pennsylvania, as follows: 


20 single rooms at .............. $3.00 a day 
10 double rouge at... 2. .0ese: $4.00 a day 
8 twin-bedded rooms at ........ $5.00 a day 
2 twin-bedded rooms at ........ $6.00 a day 


Luncheon at $1 per plate will be served for approximately 
100 people at 12 noon, Monday, June 27, in the Florentine 
Room, located at the east end of the lobby. 

Convention Headquarters will be at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, where registration, exhibits, and headquarters of all 
State delegations will be located. Pennsylvania headquarters 
will be Room 346. J. Herbert Kelley, NEA State Director. 


Executive Council 


T 7:00 a. m. December 28, 1937, the Executive Coun- 
cil met in Parlor C, Penn Harris Hotel with a 100% 
attendance. Guests were Elizabeth Ledwidge, second vice- 
president, Pittsburgh, and Walter L. Philips, treasurer, 
West Chester. 
The order of business was as follows: 
1. Approved the minutes of the December 4 meeting 
2. Received a report on all the Tenure cases, including the 
nine cases on the constitutionality of the Act which 
are on the docket of the State Supreme Court to be 
heard beginning January 3, 1938; also the case of 
a group of Harrisburg teachers dealing with salary 
increments, which has been heard by the State Su- 
perior Court 
Approved the official ballot for the House of Delegates 
4. Received a financial report of the Executive Secretary 
covering the period December 6 to December 24, 
1937, which showed the following balances: 
Current Fund $59,602.86 
That amount is $706.26 less than one year ago 
Welfare Fund $27,512.60 
That amount is $1,399.70 more than one year ago 
Because of obligations incurred by the Court cases, 
decided not to transfer any funds to the permanent 
fund 
6. Expressed appreciation for the services of President 
Maxwell; his devotion to the work. of his office; his 
field work with local branches, convention districts, 
and lay organizations; his services in the national 
field, including his appearances in Washington in 
behalf of the Harrison-Fletcher bill; and the program 
of the State convention 
At 9:00 a. m. there being no further business to claim 
consideration of the Executive Council, that body adjourned 
sme die. 


~\e 


wi) 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


The mingling of pupils from the near-moron to the near- 
genius is sure to raise the question whether free public sec- 
ondary education for all is worth what it costs the commun- 
ity—JOHN L. TILDSLEY. 
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National Association of Deans of Women 


HE National Association of Deans of Women will 

hold its annual convention February 23-26 at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. The theme will be 
“The Coordination of Personnel and Guidance Work.” 

Joint sessions will be held with other members of the 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
The speaker at the keynote luncheon will be M. L. Cook, 
Consulting Engineer, on the subject “Administrative Prin- 
ciples of Industry and their application to guidance work 
in educational institutions.” 

The joint formal banquet with the National Association 
of Principals of Schools for Girls will have as speaker 
Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton, former Labor member of 
Parliament and Governor of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Her subject will be ‘““Women—Are They Pull- 
ing Their Weight?” 

Dean Marjorie Nicolson of Smith College will discuss 
the subject of Educated Women of One Hundred Years. 
Ruth Strang of Teachers College will report for the Re- 
search Committee on the Developing Position of the Dean. 


School and a Life Situation 
NANcy JANE Lucas, Junior High School, Tyrone, Pa. 


HE incident of the scatter-brained little Amish girl who 

addled a whole courtroom is a challenging reminder 

to teachers that much that we teach is relatively unimportant 
and that our subject material needs constant revision. 

The Amish father claimed that his little girl knew enough 
arithmetic. To test her knowledge the jurist asked: “How 
much would your father gain if he sold a horse for $230 
at a profit of 15%. The child immediately answered $247. 
The jurist agreed and he didn’t ‘‘come to” until the lawyers 
and accountants declared the profit would be $34.50. 

Why should the little Amish girl spend part of her 
childhood in trying to learn the mysteries of profit and 
loss? The money paid to her arithmetic teacher was wasted 
because the knowledge acquired by the child was nil. There 
are enough children who like arithmetic who can be taught 
to do the World’s bookkeeping—why regiment all children 
for nine years of their lives? 

The jurist is accounted a success in life and he apparently 
doesn’t know much about arithmetic. So I say: much that 
we teach is relatively unimportant. 

What we do teach needs to be constantly revised. Ac- 
cording to the way I was taught profit and loss (and the 
way it is still taught in many schools!) the lawyers and 
accountants were wrong. If the man sold his horse for 
$230 at a profit of 15%, $230 represents 115% of the cost. 
This would make the cost $200 and the profit $30, not 
$34.50. 

No wonder the storekeepers and good citizens were also 
upset by the little Amish girl. In school we teach theory 
but the business man, who is a realist, knows that in actual 
practise our theory will not work. He claims that if he 
wants to make 25% profit he must reckon it as 25% of the 
selling price, otherwise he is out his operating expenses. 

If an article cost $6, what selling price would you mark 
it to gain 25% of the selling price? It might be difficult to 
teach children to solve such problems but why teach them? 
A storekeeper doesn’t have to know how to figure this 
problem for he has a little gadget like a slide rule which 
tells him what the answer is. He looks at his card and 
knows he must mark the article $8. 

Sometimes the criticism is just that teachers are imprac- 
tical and behind the times. 
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IRA Y. BAKER 


Adams County Superintendent 


RA Y. BAKER has been appointed superintendent of the 
Adams County schools by Lester K. Ade, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, to fill the unexpired term of J. Floyd 
Slaybaugh, who resigned because of poor health. 
Mr. Baker has been assistant superintendent of the county 
schools since 1934 when Mr. Slaybaugh was promoted from 
the assistant superintendency to the superintendency. 


The American Association for Health 
and Physical Education 
A Department of the N. E. A. 


N JUNE 28, the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion and the Department of School Health and Physi- 
cal Education of the National Education Association were 
officially amalgamated to form the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education—a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This merger marked the con- 
summation of the efforts of many educators within and 
without the American Physical Education Association to 
bring this organization within the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and to unite the efforts of health educators, physical 
educators, and leaders in school recreation under one 
organization. 

The final terms of the merger were approved in April 
by the Legislative Council of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, and later by the Executive Committee of 
the Department of School Health and Physical Education 
of the-NEA by mail vote. The official union of the two 
organizations was effected at the annual meeting of the 
NEA in Detroit in June. 

The new Association will continue to publish the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education and The Research Quar- 
terly, and will carry on the work in physical education that 
was done in the past by the A.P.E.A. In addition, however, 
the American Association for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion will assume new and profoundly important tasks. First, 
the Association, through the Division of Health and Educa- 
tion, hopes to give unity and leadership to much of the 
work in health education as it affects the schools. 
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PIKE COUNTY BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


The members of this board were elected to office by the Pike County School Directors Association, August 31, 1937. The 
members, reading from left to right, are as follows: Thomas A. Casey, Second Vice-President; Julius W. Kiesel, Secretary; George 
E. Darragh, President; Lewis R. Smith, Treasurer; J. Vincent Kroll, First Vice-President. 





Santa Visits Our Schools 
ANSON M. Hamm, Teacher of Mathematics, Bensalem 
Township, Cornwells Heights. 
HE Santa Claus Season through which we have just 
passed was an enjoyable one for most children; but, 
for father and mother, who made sacrifices day after day 
to meet additional expenditures, it was one of thrift. Many 
persons continue to believe in “dear old Santa,’ never 
realizing that gifts are not handed to them by a kindly, 
white-bearded old gentleman, living near the North Pole. 

As the years go by, children usually discover that these 
gifts were made possible by the sacrifices of their loving 
parents. Children from wise parents also learn, early in 
their lives that one does not “get something for nothing,” 
as some of the recent government ‘“‘give-away projects” 
would try to make them believe. In time all bills will have 
to be paid and will be more enormous at a later date than 
if they had been paid when incurred. 

The attitude of many high school students in the class- 
toom today seems to be similar to that of a child the 
night before Christmas. Many of them expect to receive a 
great deal for nothing. The illusions of childhood remain 
with them even longer than one would expect. A high 
pressured radio advertiser may make them believe that their 
teeth will become pearly white by using certain brands of 
toothpaste, and the resulting smile bring great success. But, 
what a let-down, after graduation when these same children 
walk into an employer’s office and expect to receive a job 
just for the flash of that smile. Employers do not recognize 
the slogan: ‘‘something for nothing.” 

These pupils pass through various stages of understanding 
and personality developments without facing actual facts. 
The study of various academic, industrial, and commercial 
subjects is undertaken by many who do not make the neces- 
sary progress. Often the teacher is expected to accept flimsy 
excuses for not having certain work prepared, and many 
pupils assume the attitude that such work should not be 
expected of them, even to attain an excellent rating. Yes, 
these students expect a gift from Santa—and too often 
they receive that gift. As a result, many misguided youths 
are graduated yearly. 

Who is responsible for these misguided children? Such 
unsound policies may be practiced in some schools, because 
the school has nothing to offer within the range of certain 
intellects. Perhaps the child is required to enter certain 
classes which are beyond his grasp, and being unable to 


understand the work of the course he is encouraged to do 
his best which often amounts to nothing. That child soon 
realizes that he is given a passing grade which he may not 
deserve. As a result he is led to believe that he is actually 
getting something for nothing. 

Outside the school, there are many individuals who also 
have the same idea. The government, while on a spending 
spree, has created various jobs for many people. The cost 
of all the governmental expenditures are concealed in in- 
creased taxes and higher prices. We do have some intel- 
ligent boys and girls in school, and as future citizens they 
should be made to realize that money paid for not raising 
pigs, corn, cotton, and potatoes is paid for by ourselves and 
does not come from dear old Santa. 


Vocational Education's Opportunity* 
S. E. WEBER, Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh Schools. 


UBLIC education in the United States has progressed 
to the point where each of the states obligates itself to 
furnish for its youth adequate educational opportunities. 
Section 1 of Article X of the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
adopted in 1873, is a typical example of such commitment. 
t states: “The General Assembly shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools, wherein all the children above the age 
of six years may be educated.” Broadly interpreted, the 
foregoing provision implies a system of instruction which 
includes all youth between the ages of six and twenty-one, 
the same length of school day and school term, an equally 
efficient teacher in all branches of the service, an equality of 
equipment in the form of school buildings and teaching 
materials, and a wide range in courses of study suited to 
each individual’s aptitude and need. Under such a system 
there can be no discrimination in the amount of considera- 
tion given any group of educables. All occupations are 
vested with equal dignity. It is also assumed that all teach- 
ers are of equal rank in culture and academic and profes- 
sional preparation, although the nature of such culture and 
preparation embraces a large variety of subjects and activi- 
ties. Furthermore, there can be no discrimination in sal- 
afies paid and in the opportunities provided for promotion 
and for professional and cultural growth. 
Just as the teacher of academic subjects must command 





*Excerpts from an address before the Trade and Industrial Ed. Assn. of 
Pittsburgh. 
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the respect of experts in the academic fields, so the teacher 
of vocational subjects must merit the respect of the expert 
craftsman in his particular field. Besides, teaching skill in 
either case must be equally outstanding. We have then 
the type of teacher who is master of the materials of instruc- 
tion as well as master of the technique of instruction. 

Raising the compulsory school period from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age will bring back into our public schools 
large numbers of those for whom the commonly taught 
subjects and courses of study have little to offer. Educators 
are now face to face with a mandatory challenge to broaden 
greatly the present offerings along vocational lines and to 
block out entirely new courses of study to meet the new 
demands. 

The National Government has blazed the way for the 
several states by increasing the appropriation for vocational 
education $10,000,000 above the budget estimates, making 
a total of $14,430,000. If all the states accept the allow- 
ances allotted by the National Government the fund for 
yocational education will be $28,860,000, a handsome sum 
to be applied to the furtherance of agriculture, trade and 
industry, home economics, distributive occupations, and 
teacher training. The youth who are to be benefited by 
these provisions can no longer be classed as “the forgotten 
youth” in the scheme of public education. 


Abstracts of Addresses 
1937 Harrisburg Convention 


The World Crisis and Education 


HE most characteristic aspect of our twentieth century 

civilization and that which makes our age inevitably 
transitional in character, is the amazing contrast between 
the material and the non-material factors in our culture. 
Never before was there such a gulf between technology and 
social institutions. We have a thoroughly up-to-date ma- 
terial culture, complete, diverse, and potentially efficient 
beyond that of any earlier age. On the other hand, our 
institutions and the social thinking through which we seek 
to control and exploit this material culture are an antiquated 
mosaic, compounded of accretions from the stone age to 
the close of the eighteenth century, with very little from 
a more recent period. 

No matter what aspect of our social problems we con- 
sider, it is always a secondary or incidental manifestation of 
the chief defect of our civilization—the gulf between ma- 
chines and institutions. For example, if our economic 
thinking and institutions were on the same level! of efficiency 
and modernity as our mechanical equipment, we could be 
living in a veritable utopia where man would have to exert 
unbelievably little physical effort. If we could even handle 
the problems involved in the consumption of goods as well 
as we can the problems involved in their production, there 
would be no crisis. We produce goods with the very latest 
machinery, but we utilize them on the basis of ideas and 
institutions which originated a century or a millennium ago. 

However lightheartedly some may view this striking dis- 
crepancy between our machines and our institutions, it has 
already exacted a frightful penalty and may easily exact the 
supreme penalty of an extinction of civilization. 

It has produced severe depressions and other economic 
disasters. It has almost destroyed democracy. It has made 
our legal system inadequate and produced wide-spread con- 
tempt for law in general. We have an annual crime bill 
equal to a fourth of our total national income, and crime 
so well organized and protected that the more serious 
criminals are never even molested by the public authorities. 
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It has bred religious indifference, moral chaos, and educa- 
tional futility. The upshot, if we go on as we have so far 
in the twentieth century, is the impending collapse of west- 
ern civilization from internal weaknesses, with the grave 
probability that the process will be hastened by a devastating 
world war. 

If society awakens in time and closes the gulf by bringing 
our institutions up-to-date, we may literally “inherit the 
earth.” If we proceed as we have since the turn of the cen- 
tury, there is not even a gambling chance of preserving civi- 
lization for more than another generation. Our unique 
mechanical civilization has created, perhaps unwittingly, 
grave responsibilities. Unless we shoulder them we shall 
soon enter another dark age—perhaps darker than that 
which followed the Roman Empire—Harry ELMER 
BARNES, author and lecturer, New York City. 


Danger of War 


The maintenance of world peace can no longer rely on the 
acceptance of any rules of international law and _ justice. 
There is a general contempt for Treaty provisions, and the 
collective security of the League of Nations is not strong 
enough to be an important factor. Nevertheless, there are 
certain hopeful features. No nation desires war; the risk 
is that the active policies being pursued (unless modified 
or their demands conceded) must lead to war. It is pos- 
sible that collective security may still be invoked, as a result 
of an encroachment upon the vital interests of the Great 
Democracies. Such, for example, was the proposed Medi- 
terranean anti-Piracy Plan; such is the proposed Far Eastern 
Conference. The rearmament plans of the Democracies, 
which have no aggressive intentions in any part of the 
world, may eventually result in the building of a strong 
peace front which aggressive powers would not dare to at- 
tack. The remarkable resistance of the democratic forces 
in both Spain and China are hopeful features, as is the evi- 
dent caution of the more moderate elements in Germany 
(particularly the German General Staff) and the non-ag- 
gressive policy of the USSR. 

There is a development along yet another hopeful road 
an increasing realization of the importance of the economic 
as compared with the political factors in world appeasement. 
The USA has taken a valuable lead in the proposals of Sec- 
retary Hull for bi-lateral trade treaties, which should be fol- 
lowed up to the fullest extent throughout the world. It is 
unfortunate that the Totalitarian policy of economic self- 
sufficiency runs directly counter to this line of advance. The 
importance of economic factors has been realized and the 
recent report of the Raw Materials Committee of the 
League deals with a vital aspect of the problem. There is 
an increasing realization of the ill effects of trade restric- 
tion, quotas, and preferences (such as the British policy of 
Imperial Preference). The Oslo Powers have already 
formed a low tariff group in Europe, and every attempt 
should be made to secure trade treaties between the various 
British Dominions and the USA, as well as a Treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the USA. 

National Trade should be based on national and not on 
sectional interest, and tariff policies should be based on such 
considerations alone. There can be little doubt that politi- 
cal appeasement will follow economic understandings, and 
a growth of world prosperity makes less advantageous the 
use of force and war. Probably the greatest single factor 
towards the establishment of world peace would be an eco- 
nomic unity of purpose between the United States of 
America and the British Commonwealth of Nations. From 
this could emerge a strengthening of Democracy and an un- 
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derstanding of the vital importance of this type of govern- 
ment as the alternative to the Totalitarian form. From this 
should result a respect for international law and a recon- 
struction of world relationships (economic and political) 
upon a basis of mutual justice resulting in lasting peace.— 
Rt. HONORABLE LORD MARLEY, distinguished Statesman 
and Peer. 


Youth Hungers and the Proper Diet 

The Creator in His Infinite Wisdom has placed in every 
human life, five hungers. Eternal: always present, persist- 
ent. It is in these hungers that we find all of the springs of 
conduct, good or bad, and from these urges comes the whole 
pattern of our being. 

These hungers are: First, food hunger. Second, sex hun- 
ger. Third, goods or possession hunger. Fourth, position 
hunger. Fifth, we have fame hunger. 

It is from these hungers that come the fears, the hates, 
the successes, the failures, the insanities, the carnal sins, the 
sainthoods of the race and inasmuch as we who teach may, 
indeed must, provide the wholesome and satisfying food for 
these hungers and teach the race how to use wisely its in- 
born urges, we would do well to provide a diet that will 
produce the best results for now—and tomorrow. What 
should be the characteristics of this diet? 

First: It should be appetizing—tempting; tasty. “Take 
this: it is good for you,” may be true but it is never at- 
tractive. 

Second: It should be served in an attractive manner. 
Ungracious service can spoil any meal. 

Third: It should have a real food value. It is right here 
that the great Teacher is revealed. Just because food is 
tempting in appearance and attractively served does not in- 
sure its sustenance value: it must have body, assimilative, 
mineral and vitamin content; in other words, it must have 
substance, and life-giving qualities. 

Fourth: It must be suited, any menu must be suited, to 
the needs of the group to whom it is presented. The “Grub 
list’”” of the logging camp, would be deadly if presented to 
a group of scientists working out some important problem, 
just as their “glass of buttermilk and slice of buttered whole- 
wheat toast’’ would be wholly inadequate to the loggers. 

Fifth: It must have infinite variety. 

Present to each of Youths hungers, food, sex, possession, 
position or praise hunger, a diet that is tempting, attractive, 
substantial, suitable and of broad variety and both student 
and teacher, will enjoy, grow and go places on the benefits 
derived.—SAMUEL W. GRAFFLIN, Author, Lecturer, and 
Educator, White Plains, N. Y. 


The Thoughts of Youth are Long, 
Long Thoughts 


MPORTANT trends affecting the education of youth re- 

sult from the continuing impact of new social and eco- 
nomic conditions and problems. Among these are: greatly 
increased high school enrolment; decreasing opportunities 
for employment for youth under eighteen years of age; new 
emphasis and demands in the field of vocational education; 
the need for guidance and vocational adjustment of youth; 
a thorough-going reorganization of the curriculum; the de- 
mand for post-secondary education on the junior college 
level; and a study of the possibilities in new types of schools 
and courses to meet the educational needs of all youth up 
to eighteen years of age on a full- or part-time basis. 

In addition to the foregoing new obligations placed upon 
the schools, there are direct and impelling demands upon the 
community and state for cooperation and social planning in 
the interest of better care and guidance of youth temporarily 
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or permanently out of school. Juvenile delinquency, high 
crime ratios in the upper teens and lower twenties, gross 
inadequacy of recreational opportunities in most communi- 
ties, and the glaring inequalities in educational opportunities 
that still exist among the states and among communities 
within states demand broader social vision and a clearer 
understanding of the fact that the quality of education in 
a community influences greatly its civic, social, and economic 
life. 

What happens to youth denied normal and natural oppor- 
tunities for wholesome guidance, recreation, and employ- 
ment is vividly portrayed in the current play, Dead End. A 
study of the youth problem on a dead end street on the East 
River front in New York City, this play is an indictment of 
the neglect of children anywhere by those who lack the 
social insight to understand the inevitable results of such 
neglect. Dead Ends exist, in fact or in prospect, in any 
community, large or small, that fails to provide for the 
educational, recreational, and vocational needs of its youth. 
To avoid the problem is not to solve it. Neglect serves 
only to compound the difficulties. 

“The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” wrote 
Longfellow in a relatively simple day and age. The 
thoughts of youth, today, are not only long, long thoughts, 
they are, also, confused and often bewildered thoughts. 
The two million youth who leave our high schools annually, 
half of them before the completion of the course, are facing 
what is literally a new world. It is our primary obligation 
as educators and as members of communities to guide these 
young people to the maximum individual and group devel- 
opment.—FRANK W. WRIGHT, former Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education in Massachusetts, Watertown, Mass. 


Means of Stimulating Secondary Schools and 
Identifying the Good School 


An effective means of stimulating schools is the formula- 
tion of a fundamental philosophy of education. This 
should by all means be done by the faculty as a whole. It 
will probably involve such problems as the nature of our 
social structure, what is democracy, what is the primary task 
of the school, what are its aims, what should be the nature 
of the educational program, what should be the nature of 
the methodology and the procedure to be used, as well as 
other fundamental problems. Let the school formulate 15 
or 20 statements which describe its philosophy of education. 
The experience of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards has proven that such an undertaking is 
most stimulating. A well formulated philosophy of edu- 
cation is also a characteristic of the good school. 

Approximately 1,200 items or statements indicating what 
a good school or good teacher or good administrator has or 
is or does have been formulated by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. These relate to the curriculum, 
pupil activity program, library, guidance program, instruc- 
tion, outcomes, staff, plant and equipment, and school ad- 
ministration. In addition there are several hundred evalua- 
tions which are to be made of these elements or factors. 
This body of material is to serve as criteria which will 
identify the good school or good individual. Its use has 
demonstrated that it is stimulating and that it serves well as 
a means of evaluating the various phases of the school. 

The Cooperative Study has also developed a number of 
scales and is developing other scales both for the purpose of 
stimulation and for use in evaluation. They are intended 
to be used by individuals for self-evaluation or by the ad- 
ministrative head for evaluation of the appropriate element. 
In this way weak or strong points will be revealed and 
remedial steps will be indicated —M. L. ALTSTETTER, Edu- 
cational Specialist, Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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SPRINGDALE TOWNSHIP’S HEALTH PAGEANT 
Pictured above are the Queen of Health and her retinue of the 
thirteenth annual health program of the Springdale Township 
School, Harwick, Allegheny County. The queen is Betty Bloom 
and the maid of honor, Teressa Florek. The entire student body 
participated in the event under the direction of Arthur Taughin- 
baugh, supervising principal. 





Culture Courses in South Fayette Schools 
ANNA ROSE DONELLI, Publicity Adviser, South Fayette 

Towship Schools, Bridgeville 

VERY gratifying experiment is being made in the 

South Fayette Township Schools this year, and, in the 
estimation of Doctor Goetz, the Supervising Principal, it 
bids fair to set a precedent in modern education. With the 
universally adopted platoon system of schedules, there is 
very little individual attention given to the pupil’s personal 
behavior and social conduct. To offset this unavoidable 
indifference to personality, the South Fayette schools have 
added a specially prepared curriculum in Cultural Arts and 
Personal Guidance. The direct aim of the Cultural Arts 
course is to refine and socialize the pupils in their daily 
lives, so that in their social contacts they may exhibit the 
value of educational processes. There is a comparative study 
of the cultural life of ancient and modern civilizations, and 
an intensification on the social amenities of our own day 
and age. The theme of the course, which touches every 
pupil in the schools, is self-study, self-improvement, and 
social betterment. 

In the Junior and Senior High Schools, there has been 
set aside, at least one period each week for direct work in 
Cultural Arts. The grade school cultural doctrines are 
taught as a purposive element, rather than an incidental 
digression. The experiment is under the direction of a 
Cultural Arts Committee of which Rosemary Klein of the 
high school faculty is Chairman. 

Already the work is bearing fruit. Throughout the build- 
ings there is a growing consciousness among the student 
body that lessons are not the sole objective of schools; that 
a dignified, refined atmosphere is a sign of educated serious- 
ness, and that a morning greeting is as essential to school 
life as answering the roll call! 

Around the work of teaching there must be thrown the 
atmosphere of culture. Children must be trained to habits 
of gentility; politeness and good manners in school and out 
of school must become a conscious discipline. 

Class work, too, benefits, because teachers can work with 
more enjoyment, if children are courteous and respectful 
and agreeable. 

Doctor Goetz, in his daily contacts, constantly stresses 
the importance of courtesy in social life. If children do not 
learn it in school, where will they get it? A student body 
is better evaluated by its refined behavior than by scholastic 
excellence. 
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IN LATER WALKS OF LIFE... 


NO SCHOOLROOM Sloyey 
WILL HANDICAP THEM! 





oe 





Correct seating for young Americans 
encourages correct posture habits dur- 
ing the vital growing years... .. 


HE actual school building 
has been tremendously im- 
proved in recent years. Yet, in 
a vital respect, much remains 
to be done in utilizing modern 
seating improvements. 
Ventilating systems get fresh 
air into the rooms—but only 
good posture, encouraged by 
posturally correct seats, gets it 
into the child. 















Window areas and illumi- 
nating fixtures provide ade- 
quate light—but the position 
of the child in relation to the 
light and to his book is what 
minimizes eyestrain. 


Physical training facilitates 
correct posture faults—but cor- 
rect seating equipment makes 
good posture habitual and sit- 
ting a factor in vigorous living. 

Pupil efficiency depends, in a 
large measure, upon comfort. 
The American Seating Com- 
pany offers school seating for 
every need and at every cost 
level—all of it built to the 
highest standard of structural 
quality, of posture and com- 
fort, of health protection, sight 
conservation and beauty. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Americas pioneers in comfortable public seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors 





in Principal Cities 
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« 


NEW BOOKS 


» 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that 
we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time 


gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announce- 


ments, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers 
to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 





OQurR COUNTRY AND OvR PEOPLE. 
Harold Rugg, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 591 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.88. 

This is the revised edition of the 
first volume of the Rugg social science 
course. Simpler and shorter than the 
book it replaces, ‘‘An Introduction to 
American Civilization,”’ it is essentially 
a new book with considerable change 
in material. It gives a forthright and 
vigorous picture of economic and social 
life in the United States today. In the 
introduction are stories of different 
kinds of Americans in different parts 
of the country. An accompanying 
Workbook contains a wealth of inter- 
esting individual and group activities 
to develop social-science attitudes. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 
54 pp., $0.85. Orchestra Course, 
54 pp., $0.85. C. B. Righter, V. 
L. F. Rebmann, W. D. Revelli. 
Ginn 
In these courses for band and or- 
chestra with each instrument the pu- 
pils are taught one thing at a time: 
how to hold the instrument, how to 
produce a good tone, how to produce a 
succession of good tones, how to play 
easy melodies. Thus the pupils are 
prepared for ensemble playing, first in 
unison and then in harmony; and fin- 
ally in the complete orchestra or band. 
In each book is a group of selections, 
both classical and modern, which offers 
opportunity for the application of that 
which the student has learned. 


Band Course, 


PENNSYLVANIA. A regional geography. 
Raymond E. Murphy, associate 
professor of geography, and 
Marion Murphy, research assistant 
in geography, Pennsylvania State 


College. 591 pp. Illus. Penn- 
sylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 
$4 


A modern, detailed geography of 
Pennsylvania. After relating the his- 
torical development of the economic 
geography of the State, the authors di- 
vide Pennsylvania into 19 geographic 
rcgions and subject them as they exist 
today to a detailed analysis. In Part 
II, Natural Setting, are pictured the 
landforms of Pennsylvania, its mineral 
heritage, its climate; in Part III are 
given landscapes of the past; in Part 
IV the 19 regions; in Part V, the 
future Pennsylvania. 


COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION OF THE TEACHING 
PERSONNEL. Samuel E. Weber, 
Pittsburgh. 383 pp. Thomas 
Nelson. $3 

The associate superintendent of the 

Pittsburgh schools has drawn in this 

book from many years of experience as 

a teacher, supervisor, and administra- 

tor, as well as from the best books on 

the subject. He has placed the emphasis 
on the cooperative aspect of administra- 
tion and supervision of the teaching 
personnel and has as his primary aim 
the acceleration of the movement for 
the establishment of teaching as a real 
profession. The divisions of material 
are Emergence of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, Preparation of Teachers, Cer- 
tification and Salaries, Teaching Per- 
sonnel, Cooperative School Supervision. 

Included are many tables, charts, and 

forms from a number of school systems. 

For superintendents, principals, super- 

vising principals, other supervisors, 

teachers, and for students of education. 

GAMES. Jessie H. Bancroft. 685 pp. 
Macmillan. $3 

A practical guide for the player of 
games, whether child or adult, and for 
the teacher or leader of games. Games 
for schools, playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
athletic fields, camps, house parties, 
settlement work, children’s parties, in- 
doors and out, city, country, summer, 
winter, seashore, woodland, or the 
snow. Diagrams used  unsparingly. 

Music with full accompaniment for the 

singing games. A section devoted to 

forfeits, stunts, and contests. Under 
each main division, material is in 
alphabetical order. Games for sense per- 
ceptions, social development, will train- 
ing, team play, play of adults with 

children. In a five-column index X’s 

indicate grades and ages at which 

games may appropriately be used. 

Unit-Activiry READING SERIES. Nila 
B. Smith and Elizabeth H. Ben- 
nett. Pamphlets in color. 16 pp. 
each. 12¢ each. Silver Burdett 

Additional 1937 copyrights of this 

series reviewed in December, 1936, 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Pp. 

130, and listed January, 1938, p. 181, 

are: The Baker Makes Bread, Bears at 

Home, Dick Makes a Garden, The 

Happy Bluebird, Helpers on a Boat, 

Milk for the City, Nancy’s Apple Tree, 

The Woodpecker Taps. 


UN Peu De Tour. Second French 


Reader. E. B. deSauze and Agnes 
M. Dureau of Western Reserve 
University. 379 pp. Winston. 
$1.96 


A new combination of reader and 
grammar for second-year students, with 
material judiciously simplified for a 
year’s work. Abundant exercises to 
assist students and to test the knowledge 
of what they read. Stories, plays, 
poems, songs of classical and modern 
times, and illustrations relating to places 
and things in France. This back- 
ground thus makes France real, a place 
some day to be visited, and gives an 
understanding and desire to learn 
French culture. 


READING FOR FuN. 104 pp. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
211 W. 68th St., Chicago, IIl. 
$0.20 a copy; $0.15 each in lots 
of 10 or more. 

An inexpensive reading list for ele- 
mentary pupils to use by themselves. 
Although old-time favorites are in- 
cluded, outstanding = contemporary 
books tend to predominate. This 
makes the list useful to school librar- 
ians as a purchase guide as well as to 
teachers who have not the time to ex- 
amine all new children’s books. The 
more than 800 titles are classified ac- 
cording to content, with all grade and 
age labels carefully avoided. However, 
the descriptive comment and the ar- 
rangement of the material on the page 
have been skilfully planned to lead the 
child to books suitable for his mental 
development. There are cross refer- 
ences to encourage pursuit of an in- 
terest that has been aroused by one 
book. The list follows the general 
trends in curriculum-making; twenty- 
eight of the unit lists are as service- 
able for the social studies as for liter- 
ature classes. 


ENGLISH VERB WHEEL. Cuthbertson. 
$0.32. Heath 

A wheel or dial, 6 inches in diameter, 
revolves on a card 7 inches square to 
show all types of irregular verbs. The 
principal parts of additional sample 
regular and irregular verbs are given 
on the reverse side of the card. Labeled 
“The New Prescription for Verb Ail- 
ments.”” Also French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Latin, and Italian wheels. 
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AcTIVITY SPELLERS. Horace M. Buck- 
ley and Margaret L. White. 
Grades 2 and 3, 66 pp., $0.52; 
Grades 4, 5, 6, 66 pp., $0.60; 
Grades 7 and 8, 74 pp., $0.56. 
WORKBOOK SPELLERS, Grades 2 
to 8, $0.24 or $0.28 each. Ameri- 
can. 

These spellers are available either as 
clothbound texts or in workbook form. 
The materials are the same in each case, 
the chief difference being that the 
workbook form provides space for the 
pupils’ writing. Both offer a planned 
program providing for a mastery of 
the 4,000 to 6,000 words most needed 
in the writing of pupils and adults. 
The words are further divided into 
3,492 basal words and 2,754 honor 
words; the basal words for the normal 
child, the honor list for the superior 
child. Each week’s work is laid out 
as a planned unit, and there are many 
opportunities for comprehensive  re- 
VIEW. 


SociAL UtiLity ARITHMETICS. George 
D. Strayer and Clifford B. Upton. 
Three-book series, $1.04 each. 
Also a six-book series. American 

In these social utility arithmetics 

especial attention has been given to 
grade placement of topics based on 
social usefulness and attention span. 
Most of the elementary work in di- 
vision is moved from grade 3 to grade 
4 because it is less frequently used in 
everyday life than the other fundamen- 
tal operations. For the same reason 
long division with 2-figure and 3-figure 
divisors has been moved from grade 4 
to grades 5 and 6. Another factor 
which has guided placement is the de- 
mand made on pupils’ attention. In 
grade 3 practice is provided on single 
carrying and borrowing before double 
carrying and borrowing’ are introduced. 
This consideration rules also the 
column-length in addition, assignment 
of long division to grade 5, and dis- 
tribution of decimals and common 
fractions over grade 6. Learning is 
taught through relationships, exercises 
are carefully graded, vocabulary is con- 
trolled. 


A Magazine for Young People 


“World Horizons,” a magazine for 
young people, is being published by 
the Welles Publishing Co., Inc., 295 
Madison Ave., New York. The first 
issue, January, 1938, has as its special 
theme, Opportunities Ahead. In ad- 
dition to fiction, poetry, and biography, 
articles about travel, nature study, art, 
science, guidance, folk lore, and pho- 
tography give the magazine vivid in- 
terest. Good type, splendid illustra- 
tions, and attractive cover make it a 
new periodical which should go far. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK ON How TO 
- Use Books AND LIBRARIES. Caro- 
lyn Mott and Leo B. Baisden. 207 
pp. Illus. in color. Scribner's. 
$1.28 
A children’s, not a teacher’s, book 
on how to use libraries. The book is 
adapted to children in grades four to 
eight inclusive, and may be taught by 
the teacher-librarian to groups or indi- 
viduals of all grades, or assigned to a 
definite grade level and definite sub- 
ject in the curriculum such as English 
or reading. Cartoon-type pictures 
carry the story as well as the text. An 
inexpensive practice book is also avail- 


able. 





Question: 


Must teachers go 
through this to join 


TPU? 


Answer: 


No! A physical ex- 
amination is not a 
TPU_ membership 
requirement. The 
prospective member 
simply answers the 
questions on the ap- 
plication blank. 


Question: 


Must a TPU doctor 
determine ability of 
a disabled or sick 
member to return to 
school? 


Answer: 


No! TPU does not 
reserve the right to 
determine _ physica! 
fitness of a member. 
That is up to the 
member and his own 
physician. 








Name 
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MALDEN HEALTH SERIES. Revised. 
HEALTH, 231 pp., $0.72; CLEAN- 
LINESS AND HEALTH, 236 pp., 
$0.80. C. E. Turner and Georgie 
B. Collins. Heath 

In these revised editions illustrations 
have been modernized and a number 
of additions have been made to the 
subject-matter content—particularly in 
regard to vitamins, mineral foods, and 
care of the teeth. 





LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, Bethlehem, 
will receive more than $250,000 from 
the $292,749 estate of -Mrs. Mary 
Hansen, wife of John V. Hansen, 


world traveler and lecturer. 





Fairness of membership requirements has 
prompted many teachers to protect them- 
selves against sickness, accident, or quaran- 
tine the TPU way. The confidence TPU 
places in its members is in turn winning 
the confidence of more and more teachers 
all over the country. 


Safeguard against ad- 


versity; find out more about TPU’s liberal 
protection today. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
101 T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
L. V. Wood, P.S.F.S. Building, 12 South 12th 


St., Philadelphia. J. D. Armstrong, 1018 Ful- 
ton Bldg., Pittsburgh or Local Deputy 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
101 T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


| 
| 
| Please send me without obligation 

| [] Free booklet, “A Word to The Wise” 
| 

| 

| 

| 


[-] Further information about TPU protection 
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Geography Teachers! 


___ 1938 IS YOUR _YEAR FOR 








_EUROPE__ 


ATTEND the International Congress 
on Geography in Amsterdam and join in 
the special excursions and official recep- 
tions to the world’s leading geographers 
under the patronage of Her Majesty, 
Queen Wilhelmina. 

Your travel program will be designed 
not only for a delightful vacation in 
Europe’s capital cities, but also to meet 
classroom teaching needs. 

Travel alone on any one of a dozen 
fascinating trips through Scandinavia, 
the British Isles, or the usual and the 
unusual on the Continent. 

If you like congenial group travel, 
plan to join EDUTRAVEL’S Seminar on 
the Geography of Europe, to be directed 
by an eminent geography educator. From 
New York and back with recreation, 
adventure and study. 

Priced encouragingly 





Write now for free booklets series P 


EDUTRAVEL - 


Educational Travel Institute, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AULA ALY 


HOTEL 
HARRISBURGER 


Newest - Tallest 
& 












RATES 


Single Rooms $2.50 to $4 
Double Rooms $4.50 to $6 


All outside 
either Capitol Park or the 
beautiful Susquehanna River. 
The dining rooms provide ex- 
cellent food at popular priges. 


Hh | | | Il 1) M000) 0 
’ | | " John M. Crandall, Mgr 
1A AAT 
Direction of American Hotel Corp. 


J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


rooms—facing 


















































A CENTENNIAL RECITAL by Roland 
Hayes opened the three-day program of 
the centennial of the State Teachers 
College, Cheyney, October 14-16. On 
Friday the topic for the centennial 
seminar, The Education of the Negro 
in the North, was discussed by repre- 
sentatives of college education; teacher 
training; secondary, elementary, indus- 
trial, and business education. Saturday 
was centennial home coming day. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Philadel- 
phia, marked the beginning of the 
100th year of its existence November 
20, when at least three generations of 
its pupils assembled in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel for its 
1937 reunion dinner. 


I 


Books Received 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.: 
FROM LITTLE ACORNS AND OTHER 


Piays. J. J. Bader and M. M. 
Korn. $1. 

Derrance Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. . 

My Hossy. E. Ellsworth Houck. 

SL. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave. iN, ¥.1G.% 


EaRTH-LoreE. S. J. Shand. $1.25. 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 


ton, Mass.: 
Man AT Work: His ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. MAN AT Work: HIs 


INpustRIES. Work books. Har- 
old Rugg and Louise Krueger. 
$0.24 each. 

Johnson Publishing Co., 8-10 S. 5th 
St., Richmond, Va.: 
AMERICA GROPES’ FOR 

Harold B. Hinton. $1.60. 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Ave: NoY Gs 
PREDICTION AND PREVENTION OF 
READING DIFFICULTIES. Mar- 
garet A. Stanger and Ellen K. 
Donohue. $2. 


PEACE. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 
DSEIANSE N.Y .AGes 
LaTIN. Book II. Harry F. Scott, 


Frederick W. Sanford, and John 

F. Gummere. $1.68. 
South-Western Publishing Co., 201-203 

W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Obio.: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING. R. 
G. Walters and Edward J. Rowse. 
Revised Edition. $1.60. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Il.: 

SCHOOL AND COMMONWEALTH. 
Henry G. Morrison. $2.00. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

J ney a 

DETROIT BEGINNING First-GRADE 
INTELLIGENCE ‘TEST: REVISED. 
$1.10. 

DURRELL-SULLIVAN READING Ca- 
PACITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 
Tests. Intermediate Tests for 
grades 3-6. Specimen Set. $0.45. 

DuRRELL ANALYSIS OF READING 
DIFFICULTY. Grades 1-6. Ex- 
aminer’s Kit. $1.65. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


EUROPE IN Crisis. Vera M. Dean. 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 W. 
40th St., New York City. 

IMPROVING SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUC- 
TION. Research Bulletin No. 5. 

TEACHER TENURE LEGISLATION IN 
1937 TO DATE. $0.25. Commit- 
tee on Tenure. National Edu- 
cation Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


February, 1938 


ORGANIZATION FOR COMMERCIAL Ep- 
UCATION IN THE PUBLIC SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF MICHIGAN. 
Eugene D. Pennell. South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., 201-203 W. 
4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The following may be secured from 
the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: DEVELOop- 
MENTS IN EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
1934-36; HOUSING AND EgQurp- 
MENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Ellen 
L. Anderson, Dept. of the Inter- 
ior; A REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 1935-36. Ward W. 
Keesecker, Supt. of Documents; 
SOURCES OF VISUAL AIDS AND 
EQUIPMENT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
Use IN SCHOOLS. Cline M. Koon, 
Dept. of the Interior; SuGGeEs- 
TIONS FOR TEACHING THE JOB OF 
CONTROLLING BUNT OF WHEAT 
IN. VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
Ciasses. Revised 1937. Dept. 
of the Interior. 


A GIFT OF $350,000 has been given 
the University of Pennsylvania’s $12,- 
500,000 Bicentennial campaign, to be 
used for the construction of a wing 
at the west end of Houston Hall. The 
new wing, the gift of the original don- 
or’s son, Samuel F. Houston, and his 
sisters, Mrs. George Woodward and 
Mrs. Charles W. Henry, as a memorial 
to their father, will provide additional 
space greatly needed by the students. 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE is supple- 
menting theory in the vocational course 
in the Bellefield Girls Trade High 
School, Pittsburgh, under the direction 
of Jane C. Bryce, principal. The girls 
are now in charge of the cafeteria of 
the former Frick Teachers’ Training 
School. This makes possible excellent 
training for girl students in food prep- 
aration and cafeteria service. It also 
continues the policy of offering cafe- 
teria service at minimum cost to the 
student body in attendance at the Frick 
Elementary School and the Bellefield 
Vocational School. 

Two BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY pro- 
fessors seeking a cure for the affliction 
popularly known as “‘athlete’s foot” 
have received a grant of $3,000 to aid 
their research. The John and Mary R. 
Markle Foundation of New York City 
has made the grant for research on 
fungus disease to Dr. Lester P. 
FOWLE, university physician and assist- 
ant professor of anatomy, and R. R. 
LEGAULT, assistant professor of chem- 
istry. 

EDUCATIONAL ABSTRACTS will be 
published in the future by the National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa. Paul M. 
Cook, editor of the Phi Delta Kappan, 
will direct the work of seventy-five ab- 
stractors who prepare material for pub- 
lication. 
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NOTES and NEWS 





Louis NusBAUM, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, has 
cen selected as temporary superinten- 
dent beginning January 1 for the six- 
months’ leave of absence granted Ed- 
win C. Broome. Superintendent Nus- 
baum has been in charge of buildings 
and supplies, organization of elemen- 
tary schools, and school extension ac- 
tivities. 

GERALD D. WHITNEY, former deputy 
superintendent of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, has been 
appointed as associate superintendent 
of schools in Pittsburgh. 


CLARENCE E. ACKLEY, former direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Administra- 
tion and Finance, has been promoted to 
Dr. Whitney’s position. 


DoNnaALD P. Davis, former chief of 
the division of child accounting and re- 
search, and assistant director of the Bu- 
reau of Administration and Finance, 
was advanced to the position of director 
of that bureau, succeeding Doctor Ack- 
ley. Cart D. MoRNEWECK, advisor in 
the division of child accounting and re- 
search, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the promotion of 
Doctor Davis. 


W. Ray SmirH has been transferred 
from the position of chief of personnel 
examinations in the bureau of profes- 
sional licensing to that of chief of the 
division of registrations and renewals. 
This change followed the resignation 
of CLARENCE C. KLEIN from that post 
to accept the position as secretary of the 
Unemployment Compensation Board of 
Review. EUGENE J. SULLIVAN, who 
was an adviser in the division of per- 
sonnel examinations, is the new chief 
of the division, succeeding Dr. Smith. 
RoBerT E. McKee has been appointed 
to the position formerly occupied by 
Mr. Sullivan. 


WiLtiAM H. WElss, deposed two 
years ago as superintendent of schools 
of Bethlehem, was reinstated January 
10 by a jury directed by President 
Judge William M. McKean, Northamp- 
ton County. 


CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD has been 
selected recipient of the American Edu- 
cational Award for 1938 by the As- 
sociated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association. 


FRANK P. GRAVES, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, has been 


decorated Officer of the Legion of 
Honor by the French government in 
“recognition of his educational services 
in general and his interest in the study 
of French in particular.” Dr. Graves 
was formerly dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


H. A. HEINTZELMAN of Slippery 
Rock, FRANK P. KyLe of Burnham, 
and JOHN F. KeNny of Kingston are 
new life members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


WARREN JOHNSON of Bangor has 
been elected as music supervisor of the 
Richhill Township High School of 
Wind Ridge, Greene County. 


SAMUEL B. STAYER, director of the 
training school of the State Teachers 
College, Millersville, has announced 
that slightly over 80 per cent of the 
1937 graduating class are at present em- 
ployed as public school teachers. The 
general fear of unemployment for new 
teachers because of the recent State law 
on tenure and marriage is in no measure 
born out by these statistics. 


LesTtER K. Abe, president of the 
State Council of Education, has an- 
nounced that «sat body approved a 
recommendation effective February 1, 
1943, of four years of academic and 
professional preparation as the pre- 
scribed minimum education for ele- 
mentary teachers. While some school 
districts in Pennsylvania now require 
four years of preparation of their ele- 
mentary teachers, the Department of 
Public Instruction has suggested that 
sufficient time be allowed before the 
new regulations become effective. 
Teachers in service who hold perman- 
ent certificates will not be affected by 
the new regulation, although it is 
expected that many teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools who have not com- 
pleted the more extended education 
will probably return to the colleges and 
universities for additional instruction. 
Ample provisions have been made in 
the institutions of higher learning to 
meet the needs of these teachers. The 
new requirement will likewise not af- 
fect anyone now enrolled in teacher 
preparation curriculums. All such 
persons will complete their preparation 
and receive certificates to teach on the 
basis of the certification regulations 
now in effect. ’ 


JosEPH F. McDONNELL, Jr., of 
Jenkintown has been appointed chem- 
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20 YEARS AGO, a publisher who 
had just invested over a million dollars 
in a new project said: ‘‘We are not 
interested simply in producing more text- 
books. If we can make books which pre- 
sent new and helpful educational ideas, or 
if we can present the old ideas with better 
organization and in more useful form for 
the schools of the country, we shall risk all 
our energy and every dollar of our assets to 
make good in this new field.” . . . Two dec- 
ades have passed; literally hundreds of 
Winston textbooks have been published; 
but neither time nor expediency has 
caused a wavering from the precept. To 
the school people who have approved 
our efforts go our thanks and our re- 
newal of the Founder’s pledge. 


at al 
71918 was a remarkable year, even for 
schools. Many of them closed twice— 
due to the coal shortage and to the flu. 
And then the day of the Armistice! 


~" 

“WASHINGTON vever saw a daily 
newspaper. The ones he read were week- 
lies, and the news that they contained 
was days or perhaps weeks old’’—a brief 
quotation from Historic CURRENTS IN 
CHANGING AMERICA that is typical of its 
modern presentation of the social and 
economic aspects of American history. 
This new book for eleventh and twelfth 
grades is amazingly illustrated, too! 


a al 
FRANKLIN first suggested Day- 
light Saving Time. But the law was not 
passed until 1918—150 years later. 


~~ 
VOCABULARY of less than a thou- 
sand words may be enough for a Euro- 
pean peasant even today, but many 
second grade readers have a larger word 
list. ‘The Winston SIMpPLiFreD Dic- 
TIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is an ideal aid in 
vocabulary building, for its simplified 
definitions are more easily remembered. 


~~ 
“AERIAL MAIL’? was first estab- 
lished in 1918, with planes fiying at the 
then incredible speed of 70 miles an hour. 


| A. A. OF Ss. A. meeting at Atlantic 


| 
| 


City will probably produce more cases of 
windburn than of sunburn. You’ll not be 
subjected to either at the Winston booths 
(E-31 and E-33). Besure to visit us. 


The JOHN C. COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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IN JANUARY... 
SHE INSURED THIS 
VACATION 


She insured her salary with E. B. A. 
Lucky she did, too, for a month’s 
sickness in March reduced her 
salary and ran up heavy bills. All 
she had saved to “see America first” 
might have been swept away by 
doctor bills, hospital bills, drug 
bills, and added ‘living expenses. As 
it was, her weekly E. B. A. benefits 
of $25.00 with $12.50 extra for hos- 
pitalization kept her savings intact. 
Why not let us—26,000 of your fel- 
low teachers—insure your vacation, 
your savings, and your goal against 
sickness, accident, and personal 
quarantine? Annual dues of $15.00 
to $30.00 protect you and your am- 
bitions, 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


=_emisye) = om 
Fellow Teachers of E. B. A.: 


Please send me, without obligation, all de- 





tails of your income protection plan. 
IRE: coca nse candsewnodasteaesesewaeete 


MUBER vis vies cede ncsaunwessowecbacteewd 
PSJF8 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 
P. O. Box 67, Wilkes-Barre 








|ist in the Bureau of Professional Li- 
|censing of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

| Cuarves S. Davis, former superin- 
tendent of Steelton schools, has been 
re-elected president of the Historical 
| Society of Dauphin County. 

ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND, head of 
| the division of social sciences, Bucknell 
| University, will direct a study to de- 
|termine ‘What Effect the Minority 
| Racial Status of Negro Youth has upon 
| Their Personality Development.’”’ This 
| study will be sponsored by the Ameri- 
|can Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
‘can Council on Education and will be 
| financed by a grant of $110,000 from 
‘the General Education Board, New 
| York. 

Amy NEALE, teacher at the Woods 
Run school, Pittsburgh, a graduate of 
Slippery Rock and the University of 
| Pittsburgh, retired after forty years of 
| teaching service. 


GINN AND COMPANY announce that 
|'D. D. Grindell and Norman G. S. 
| Ingram have been admitted to partner- 
|ship as of January 1, 1938. 

THE MIFFLIN CouNTy School Di- 


rectors Association observed its fiftieth 
| anniversary in connection with the an- 
|nual convention December 14. An- 
| other feature of the convention was the 
election of a county board of school 
directors. The president, John L. 
Pandel, has been a director continu- 
ously since 1902. The secretary R. C. 
Bell, has had twenty-six years of ex- 
perience as a director. The oldest di- 
rector in the county, David Nerhood, 
1S 76. 


PENNSYLVANIA RATIFICATION WEEK 
was observed in schools during the 
week of December 12. ‘Teachers, 
pupils, and patrons had an opportunity 
not only to give merited recognition 
‘to the eight distinguished sons of the 
State who helped to frame that great 
document of our democracy, but to 
study its provisions with a view to per- 
petuating the fundamental principles 
that underlie the Government of our 
Nation. Through the energetic lead- 
ership of Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Morris, James Wilson, Gouverneur 
|Morris, Jared Ingersoll, Thomas Mif- 
flin, George Clymer, and Thomas Fitz- 
simmons, Pennsylvania became the 
second state to ratify the constitution 
|and the first of the large states to ap- 
| prove it. 


THE WEsT PITTSTON Parent-Teacher 
| Association has purchased a Hammond 
| Electric Organ for the high school 
| auditorium. The membership of the 
| association is 1,280. 
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Announcing— 


New Publications 


STUDIES IN PROSE 
AND POETRY 


A complete literature program for 
Grades 7 to 12. 
Ready now: 

A Junior Anthology 


BOGK “ONG! .70s. Scns cans $1.48 
BOOK WO! ces cee earn ck ss 1.56 
World Literature ....05.04.5 1.64 
A High School Anthology 
Literany EV OeSs e.s.d o ons 1.80 


In preparation: 
American Literature 
English Literature 


OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION 


A series of social studies textbooks 
based on history. 
The Story of Ancient Times 
a story of mankind from prehistoric 
days to the fall of the Roman Empire 
—written on a fourth grade level. 
$1.00 
The United States of America 
written specifically for upper grade 
and junior high school pupils with 
emphasis on the social and economic 
aspects of American history. $1.68 


In preparation: 


The Middle Ages 
The Background of Modern Nations 


THE MERTON- 
McCALL READERS 


Pupil-Activity Textbooks, are a series 
of basal readers combining textbook 
and workbook features. Beautifully 
illustrated in four colors. 


Bob, and Jane <0. 605.23s. $056 
At Work and Play ....... .40 
From Day to Day |... 5... 44 


In Preparation: 


Books for Grades 3 to 6. 


A COMPREHENSIVE 
TEST PROGRAM 


A complete, well-rounded testing pro- 
gram for use in Grades 3 through 9. 
Each of the tests is packed in pack- 
ages containing 25 tests, one manual 
and scoring sheet with norms. 
Intelligence Test 
Comprehensive Achievement Test 
Educational Background Ques- 
tionaire 
School Practices Questionnaire 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Port of Authority Commerce Building 
76 Ninth Avenue New York City 
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THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT of the 
Southeastern Convention District of 
PSEA had at its first meeting, Novem- 
ber 6, in the Administration Building, 
a choral clinic conducted by Max T. 
Krone of Northwestern University. A 
chorus of students of average ability 
from Olney High School was con- 
ducted in a laboratory situation, and 
the Sound Recording Institute of Phila- 
delphia brought equipment and _tech- 
nicians to record and play back parts 
of the demonstrations. Following the 
clinic the In and About Philadelphia 
Music Educators Club had a luncheon 
at the Manufacturers Club, at which 
Mr. Krone spoke. 

THE NORTHAMPTON Country School 
Directors’ Association elected the fol- 
lowing new county board in accordance 
with the new school code: Flory R. 
Shafer, Tatamy, president, 6 years; A. 
W. Gray, Palmer Township, first vice- 
president, 4 years; Asa K. Mcllhaney, 
Bath, second vice-president, 4 years; 
Walter Schlegel, Moore Township, sec- 
retary, 2 years; Asher C. Dimmick, 
Hellertown, treasurer, 2 years. The 
board will also serve as an executive 
committee of the county association. 

FACULTY AND STUDENTS of Wilson 
College made an eight-mile pilgrimage 
October 9 to the Rocky Spring Presby- 
terian Church to honor the founder of 
their college. Sarah Wilson, a pioneer 
in the education of women, gave $30,- 
000 sixty-seven years ago for the estab- 
lishment of Wilson College. 

THE NORMAL LITERARY SOCIETY of 
the State Teachers College, Millersville, 
celebrated its 81st anniversary on No- 
vember 5 with a public program in the 
college chapel. Charles A. Hoff of 
Northampton, who graduated in 1896, 
presided; Arthur D. Graeff delivered 
an address. Millersville is the oldest of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
leges. 

GREEN ‘TOWNSHIP, Logan Town- 
ship, and Loganton borough, Clinton 
County, voted yes at the November 
election on a $30,000 bond issue to 
construct a new school building for the 
joint Sugar Valley Vocational School at 
Loganton. The preliminary plans for 
the new six-room building have been 
approved by the State Department. The 
school boards are planning to have this 
building completed by next fall. 

THE FIRST SCHOOL BOARD for Frank- 
lin County was elected by the County 
School Directors’ Association at its 
annual meeting November 24: Presi- 
dent, Edgar Snoke; vice-presidents, 
Mason Riggs and J. W. Fitz; secre- 
tary, James M. Heckman; treasurer, J. 
E. Hoke. 

SPRINGFIELD ‘TOWNSHIP, Bucks 
County, has just regraded some of its 


one-room rural schools by transporting 
pupils by bus from one school to 
another nearby. Instead of the previous | 
arrangement of nine one-room schools | 
with 8 grades each and 2 two-room | 
schools with 4 grades each, the present | 
organization has only two 8-grade 
schools, two 7-grade schools, six 4-grade 
schools, two with three grades each, and 
one with only first and second grade. 
This new plan uses the same buildings 
and the same 13 elementary teachers. 
The benefits are evident even after three | 
months of the term has passed, in 
terms of standard achievement tests 
and better social grouping. The term 
for the rural schools has also been | 
increased from eight to nine months. | 
The supervising principal is John B. | 
Geissinger. 

Grove City COLLEGE authorities 
have just announced that a fund which 
will eventually total $1,000 has been 
established by Curtis C. Mechling, | 
M. D., of the class of 1897, in memory | 
of the late John A. Courtney, for many | 
years professor of Latin in the College. | 
Doctor Mechling who was a student in | 
the classes of Professor Courtney more | 
than 40 years ago is establishing the 
fund as an expression of his regard | 
for Doctor Courtney and because of the | 
inspiration and training he received in 
the courses in Latin taught by Pro- | 
fessor Courtney. The income from the | 
fund will be used to provide an annual | 
award or awards for students who excel 
in courses in Latin language and litera- 
ture. 

THE SCHUYLKILL HAVEN Rotary | 
Club and all the school employees of | 
the Schuylkill Haven school district ten- | 
dered Samuel I. Bast a testimonial din- | 
ner on December 9, at St. John’s Re- 
formed Church. The dinner was in 
honor of Mr. Bast’s 37 years as a mem- | 
ber of the school board. He was re- 
cently re-elected to another six-year | 
term. The principal speaker at the | 
dinner was Francis Haas, president of | 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg. | | 
Greetings were brought by County Su- | 
perintendent A. W. Zerbe. President | 
Harry L. Burkert of the School Board 
spoke of the fine, unselfish service | 
which Mr. Bast has rendered to the | 
boys and girls of the community. Ella | 
Sherer, a teacher in the district for as 
many years as Mr. Bast has been a mem- | 
ber of the Board, presented an easy | 
chair to Mr. Bast as the gift of teachers | 
and members of the Rotary Club. The 
meeting was in charge of the club pres- | 
ident, Paul S. Christman, who is also 
supervising principal. 

THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
Senior High School at Reading was 
celebrated at Patrons’ Night, November 
18, 4:30 to 9:30 p. m. 
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FREE 


for Your Class 


THIS HEALTH PROJECT 
PROMOTES BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 











LWARon # i/ 
'ECOLDS. 


£ MEDICAL FACTS TO HELP oy és / 
} fIGHT COUGHS AND COL j 
3 ~ “y 





CONTAINS: 1. Teacher's Manual on 


Colds. 2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Proj- 
ect Sheets. 3. Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives 
in clear, interesting language the latest 
medical facts about colds and coughs 
(32 pages). The little book also contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how 
to write a composition about colds and 
their prevention. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child —will 
also be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 





Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free complete Health Project in- 
cluding booklet “War on Colds”, Pupils’ Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach........ pupils. p—s5 


Name 





Address 
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Banking and Elementary 


Economics 


HE Committee on Public Education 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation is again making available for 
distribution in the schools of our State, 
booklets containing talks on various 
phases of Banking and Elementary 
Economics. These booklets, as hereto- 
fore, are two in number,—one designed 
primarily for use in senior grammar or 
junior high grades. This booklet con- 
tains talks on the following subjects: 
1—Banks—What Do They Do? 
2—Using the Bank 

3—Savings at Work 

4—What Good Character Means at 

the Bank 

Copies will be furnished gratis to 
teachers serving in the grades specified, 
the intention being that they may serve 
as a basis for extra classroom lectures 
and possible demonstrations. They are 
not available for distribution to the 
students as text material. 

The other booklet has been designed 
for senior high schools and contains the 
following talks: 

1—The Story of Money and Credit 

2—Our Banks and What They Mean 

3—A Bank’s Contribution to Business 

4—The Federal Reserve System 

5—Investing Money 

6—Stocks and Bonds 

This booklet is available for teachers 
and scholars both, but only upon 
requisition, for use in senior classes of 
commercial departments. 

Inquiries concerning this school ma- 
terial may be directed either to Charles 
F, Zimmerman, Secretary, care of the 
First National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa., 
or to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Education, Paul B. Detwiler, 
care of The Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Testimonial for Retired 
Braddock Teachers 


IVE retired school teachers of Brad- 
dock, who collectively have given 
225 years of faithful service in the 
schools of Pennsylvania, were honored 
by the Braddock Teachers’ Association 
at a testimonial dinner given in the 
Congress of Clubs, Pittsburgh, on No- 
vember 17. 

The honored guests were Dillie 
Steinmetz, principal of the Carnegie 
School of Braddock, with 46 years of 
service; Mrs. Jennie B. Flenniken and 
Lina Grove of the Junior High School, 
who had taught 42 and 41 years, re- 
spectively; Eva Canan, a_ primary 
teacher, with a teaching record of 49 
years, and Sarah Walton, who gave 47 
years of service, the latter part of which 
was in the Continuation School. 
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Questionnaire to Supervising 
Principals 

E. F. Stabler, principal of the Fifth 
Street Junior High School, Clairton, 
has sent a questionnaire to the super- 
vising principals in Pennsylvania to 
secure information for a study he is 
making as a part of the requirements 
for the degree of doctor of education 
at the University of Pittsburgh. The 
study is on “The Present Status of the 
Supervising Principals in Pennsylvania 
in Relation to Administrative Func- 
tions,’ and its results may throw much 
needed light on the rank of this par- 
ticular office. Supervising principals 
are requested to fill in this form and 
return it promptly. 


THE STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Bloomsburg, had a Rural Education 
Day, November 13. At the conferences 
some of the larger questions relating to 
rural education were discussed. 


Necrology 

CHARLES R. FOSTER, 58, past presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, died from a heart attack at 
noon, December 14, in the faculty club 
lounge, Cathedral of Learning, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He served as asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools in Pitts- 
burgh from 1923-25; as first associate 
superintendent from 1925-27; and as 
president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa., from 1927--36. A 
little over a year ago he returned to 
Pittsburgh as an associate superinten- 
dent. 

OrTON Lowe, 65, died January 6, 
1938 from a heart attack in Miami, Fla. 
Since 1927, he was professor of English 
in the University of Miami. From 
1920-1927, he served as director of 
English, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. Previously he 
had taught in the public schools of 
Westmoreland County, Fayette County, 
Washington County, Allegheny County, 
and in the State Teachers Colleges of 
Edinboro and Indiana. 

ELEANOR WATT, kindergarten teach- 
er at the Jefferson school, Pittsburgh, 
died October 19, 1937. 

MARGARET MCGINNISS, retired, for- 
mer teacher at the Frick Training 
School for Teachers, Pittsburgh, died 
October 30, 1937. 

RuPErRT P. SORELLE, vice-president 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
and author of some thirty textbooks 
on shorthand, typewriting, and office 
practice, died in New York City on 
December 14. 
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Mrs. Mary J. COWLEy, member of 
the Board of Education, Pittsburgh, 
for twenty-six years and former direc- 
tor of the North Side Playground As. 
sociation, died on November 24, 1937, 

Harvey G. WENGERT, a teacher in 
the schools of Franklin County for 38 
years, died December 15 after an ill- 
ness of six weeks. 

MAE PHILLIPS, a teacher in the 
primary grades of the DuBois public 
schools, died at the home of her sister 
in Pittsburgh on November 22, after 
an illness of several months’ duration. 
She had taught 28 years. 

ELIZABETH M. DEGLER, a retired 
teacher and beneficiary of the PSEA 
Welfare Fund, died December 19 at 
her home near Royersford. 

BERTHA J. MUELLER of Olney High 
School, Philadelphia, died October 22 
after having served the public schools 
of the city for 38 years. 

THEODORE J. GRAYSON, director of 
extension and evening courses at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, died December 23, 1937. 

Lipie C. BINGAMAN of Pottstown, 
a beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare 
Fund, died December 25, 1937. 

SAMUEL P. PHILSON, head of the 
social science department in the Oak- 
mont High School, died December 20. 

ABRAHAM HENWooD, a member of 
the science department of Central High 
School, Philadelphia, died January 9. 

C. GRANT STERNER, a retired teacher 
of Mount Carmel, died December 31, 
1937. 

Harry B. MaARKLEY, a_ retired 
teacher of Mechanicsburg, died Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. Mr. Markley followed his 
profession for 40 years. 

MINNIE A. THORNTON of Hawley, 
a beneficiary of the PSEA welfare 
Fund, died in December. 

AGNEW O. ROoorRBACH, a former 
teacher in the Harrisburg schools, died 
December 30. 

Mrs. WALTER E. SEVERANCE, wife 
of the principal of the John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg, died De- 
cember 24, 1937. 

HELEN M. HOFFNER and WILLIAM 
H. HoRNBACH, teachers in the Holmes 
Junior High School,: Philadelphia, died 
last fall. Miss Hoffner died September 
1, Mr. Hornbach, November 28. 





Seeking a Position? 


Prompt, efficient, and reliable service 
to beginning teachers and teachers 
planning their professional advance- 


ment. A personal interest in each 
Write, telling us about 
yourself. Fourteenth year. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 


| 
| candidate. 
| 
| 516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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